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YOUR OWN FIG TREE 
Robert H. Emerick 


From Editors’ Desks to You . . . Contests 
and Awards . . . Books for Writers 


Market List: 
Short-Short Stories 


WANT PUBLISHED 
THIS YEAR? 


Enter Your Manuscript 
in Our $1600 Best Book Contest 


Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of the author 
who will receive 40% royalty and 90% of all subsidiary rights, in addi- 
tion to his cash award. 


Through our annual Best Book Contests we have discovered dozens of promising new 
writers. Now comes 1957 and another wonderful opportunity for you to win recogni- 
tion for YOUR creative work and be publicized from coast-to-coast. Send for 
the simple Contest rules, or better still—send us your manuscript today. Our editors 
will read it carefully and submit a full, free report in one week, regarding its merits, 
possibilities and costs. There will be no charge for our appraisal of your work. 

SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


PAGEANT PRESS ADVANTAGES 
COMPARE ROYALTIES! 


Notional Advertising For Every Book. If you have a good selling book our 40% 
royalty will mean a great dea! to you. Nine of 

Review Coverage Across The Country. our authors have already earned $33,150 paid 
out as follows: 

Nation-wide Publicity In All Media. a to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GO- 
MEZ. 

Low Subsidies . . . Surprisingly So! $1,750 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO 


YOU’VE JOINED A CLUB. 


$2,600 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
$850 to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
for HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 


Individual Design for Book Distinction. 


Early Publication . . . Early Promotion. $2,500 to Bob McKnight, for STRAIGHT, 
PLACE AND SHOWDOWN. 

Longer Sales Life Guaranteed. $6,350 to Jay Little for MAYBE-TOMORROW 
and SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE TWO. 

75 Free Copies To You. $3,600 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
REALISM . . . also, British rights sold. 


$2,500 to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY SON. 
$3,800 to Jankus and Malloy for VENEZUELA 
—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. 


FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books are published 
. . . how to type manuscript .. . and 1,001 other suggestions 
for beginners and professionals. Send for your FREE COPY 
together with rules of Best Book Contest. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


101 Fifth Avenue, Dept. AJ5, New York 3, N. Y. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


Short-Shorts—and Where to Sell Them 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, founded in 1916, is published 
monthly at 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor and Publisher. 

Send changes of address and all other communications to 
the address above. Changes of address must be received by 
the 10th of the month to catch the following issue. 
Subscription price in U.S.A., $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 year. 
Outside U.S.A., $4 for 2 years, $2.50 for 1 year. Single 
copies, 25 cents each. 

Manuscripts and other material submitted should be accom- 
panied by stamped, self-addressed envelope. Due care is 
exercised in handling, but AUTHOR & JOURNALIST assumes 
no responsibility for loss or damage. 

Printed in U.S. A. Entered as second class matter at the Post 
Office at Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Copyright 1957 by Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
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Another Famous Author 
‘ Endorses Palmer Training 
Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best selling 
novels including “One Pair of Hands, One 
Pair of Feet’’ and ‘The Winds of Heaven,” 
successful columnist, great-granddaughter of 
Charles Dickens, states: ‘| have had a per- 
sonal interest in Palmer Institute for over a 
yeur vecuuse a member of my family has been one of its 
students. The thoroughness of its teaching techniques and 
frankness in criticizing student efforts have greatly im- 
pressed me. | feel certain that any person with a sincere 
desire to write will benefit greatly from its course.” 


THIS FREE BOOK 
MAY MEAN AN EXTRA 
$150 A MONTH TO YOU 


If you are (1) selling only an occasional story 
or (2) selling fairly regularly, but would like to 
break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to 
yourself to read “The Art of Writing Salable Stor- 
ies.” Packed with useful information, this book 
tells about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas 
and sources of material to write about; answers 
many questions about writing for magazines, news- 
papers, TV-radio. It explains Palmer's proven 
home-study training for higher income; tells what 
famous authors and successful graduates say about 
Palmer. 


You'll learn how you receive individual coaching 
by professional writers who go over your work, 
showing you how to correct weaknesses, how to 
capitalize on your good points, thus creating your 
own individual writing style. See for yourself how 
you save money, time and effort. 


“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be worth real money to you. Free—no obli- 
gation; no salesman will call. Send for your free 
copy now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 
Approved 
for 


Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-57 

Hollywood 28, California 

Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard. 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-5 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 


_ Please send me free 40-page book, ‘The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories,” explaining how you help new writers 
get started and experienced writers increase their income. 
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TV... Short Stories . . . Books 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece of 
property and should have expert supervision. 
If you send your manuscript to us, here are 
some of the things it will receive: 

A comprehensive review. 

An honest evaluation. 

A thorough criticism. 

Careful editing. 

Plotting suggestions if needed. 
A sample of TV format. 
Marketing guidance. 


Short shorts under 2,000 words___ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words___ 5.00 


Fees: 


TV scripts—One act___________ 3.00 
5.00 
7.50 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Feel you're working alone? Wondering what 
you write best? Then gain from our experience 
as editors of fiction and nonfiction in fields as 
varied as juvenile, pulp, radio, newspaper, and 
religious publishing. 


Choose three samples of your work, each 1000 
words or less. Send them to us with your full 
address and $3. (If length is greater, $1 for 
each 1000 words or $15 for book-length manu- 
scripts.) 


Now things happen! Your writing gets a 


thoughtful reading and you promptly receive 
an honest, constructive editing and evaluation. 
No longer are you writing in a vacuum. You 
can concentrate on what you do best. And you 
know where to find friendly, professional help 
to make the most of your real abilities. 


Room 14, 519 W. Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


What Readers Say 


Every Writer a Learner 


My satisfaction and value received from Author 
& Journalist has steadily increased month by 
month, and accumulated to an amount that is 
literally beyond measure, which is certainly the 
highest tribute a reader can offer a publication. 

I continually feel that A&J is edited with the 
assumption that every writer—no matter at what 
stage of experience or accomplishment—is still a 
learner. The rather simple seriousness of this at- 
titude is, to me, very refreshing in this tongue-in- 
cheek and archly intellectual world. 

I want to congratulate you on your editorial 
(“No Cause for Alarm,” March). Knowing the 
business side, I was looking (and not alone) for 
the Crowell wash-up for many years, and saw it 
as mostly publishing apathy and editorial languish- 
ment. As for current enterprise, you mentioned 
Look, and I underscore it. 

As for the printed page in the upsurge of radio 
and ‘TV, I have a pretty well-grounded belief that 
—unless culture goes into a total decline, in which 
case nothing will matter—somewhere in the next 
couple of decades reading will have a recrudes- 
cence and increase past calculation. A lot de- 
pending on writers, editors, and publishers who 
love and believe in the beauty and value of words 
on paper. 

Not scorning the very important tribute to the 
circulation department, I am enclosing my fee, 
with the usual pause for wonder at how little it 
costs to buy so much in a magazine. 

DonaLp EASTMAN 
White Plains, N. Y. 


A Convincing Editorial 

Congratulations to you for your very fine ed- 
itorial in the March issue, entitled ‘“‘No Cause for 
Alarm.” 

It is certainly right to the point—very specific 
and convincing. Certainly the kind of informa- 
tion writers are interested in—especially these days. 

BARTON A. STEBBINS 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Rates on Business Journals 


One part of your editorial titled “No Cause For 
Alarm” in the March A&J interests me. Where did 
you get the information that business journals are 
raising rates? As a part-time writer, I have sold 
rather steadily to 15 of these magazines the last 
four years, and particularly the last 18 months. 
And I don’t know of one instance where rates 
have been raised . 

My articles go mostly to magazines in the poul- 
try, feed, seed, and allied agricultural lines. I 
know of at least three editors who have dropped 
rates during that time. Also most of the farm 
magazines are buying less, as the number of pages 
are reduced and more staff men are added. 

I'll grant you there are some very nice editors in 
the trade field. Last summer one of them sent me 
on a 4,500-mile trip through the Western states, 
gave me a sizable advance check, and bought 25 
articles. He also knew I intended to find articles 
for other magazines not in direct competition to 
his own. 


AvuTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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I like the trade field. Editors nearly always send 
back a written report on why a manuscript fails, 
and after you have sold a few times you get a lot 
of assignments. But they are definitely not raising 
rates, or at least not to me. It may be my stuff is 
mediocre, but it hits the front of the book about 
as often as any other writer they feature. 

If there actually are editors paying more in the 
business writing field, I would sincerely like to 
know who they are so I could send them some 
copy. 


Jess F. Brair 


Big Spring, Tex. 

Among fields in which rates are increasing are 
increasing are engineering, construction, electricity, 
finance. We'd be glad to have the experience of 
other business writers as to compensation.—Editors. 


Valuable to Cartoonists 

I’m still whacking away at the cartoon business, 
and I can heartily recommend A&J to anyone in 
this profession. 


Met MILLAR 


Burbank, Calif. 


British Editors 

Lately I have had considerable correspondence 
with British editors, to whom I’m beginning to sell 
to a gratifying degree. What impresses me about 
them is that they consider themselves as in a 
profession, not a business, and they consider 
writers to be gentlemen in a profession for gen- 
tlemen. 

Regardless of the type or caliber of their mag- 
azines, they all seem to have this same attitude. 
It’s a contrast to some, though certainly not all, 
American editors. 


CABLE Horton 


Boston, Mass. 


That Rejection Slip Problem 

I agree with whoever wrote in Author & Journal- 
ist several months ago attacking so-called “inform- 
ative” rejection slips. I never have found such a 
slip of the slightest value. 

If a manuscript of mine is rejected by an ed- 
itor, I am going to try it somewhere else pronto 
unless after consideration I feel it needs going 
over. What one editor says doesn’t help me a bit 
in revision—unless he says the MS. is plain no 
good, and I have known only one editor with the 
courage to tell me that. Not all editors like the 
same thing, just as not all folks like the same food. 

WILLA SCHERMERHORN 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


For Censored Market Lists 

I love A&J, but I wish it wouldn’t list markets 
which publish stuff—that’s the right word—that 
does nobody any good. I refer to some of the 
men’s magazines and some of the humor mag- 
azines. 

Why not confine recommendations to magazines 
that uphold Christian American standards? 

ELDORA JEFFERSON 


Meridian, Miss. 

A&J does not recommend magazines; it merely 
lists them with the editors’ specifications as to 
MSS. they want. The tastes of readers— and writ- 
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THE STORY CREATOR 


in PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS was developed to help 
my clients think through their material as a professional 
does. Unlike other plotting devices which merely give you 
disconnected skeleton outlines, a setting or a mere jumble 
of words and sentences, it provides you with an unlimited 
number of plots from a source which never gets used up 
and which is always being replenished—your personal ex- 
perience. It gives you the method the successful veteran 
uses—perhaps unconsciously——as a basis for his stories. 


The inexperienced writer often suffers sadly from the 
literary equivalent of stage fright. He stares at the fire, 
or the wallpaper, his mind a blank; he cannot get started. 
He says to himself, “How can | begin? | can’t think of 
anything of a plot or story nature.” And that one 
thought, that he can’t think, if it may be called a 
thought, occupies his brain revolving like a merry-go- 
round and getting nowhere. He is like a tongue-tied ama- 
teur actor, too nervous to begin. 


Well, THE STORY CREATOR in PLOTTING WITHOUT 
TEARS will give him a start at any time. It will always 
stand ready to break the ice of a temporarily frozen 
imagination. Instead of staring at the wallpaper, it will 
put his mind to work on something practical that will 
grow into a story of some popular type such as is pub- 
lished in magazines or shown on television and movie 
screens. 

One of its first purchasers, a prolific and successful 
writer of some 700 published stories, had this to say 
about THE STORY CREATOR: 


“In my opinion, it has already helped me think 
more effectively on the subject of plotting and 
writing stories. | believe you are the first one to 
call attention to certain facts in story structure 
and plotting in the 30 or more years | have been 
cerebrating ideas about the short-story.” 

Whether you are a professional or an unarrived writer, 
whether you write for magazines, television or the screen, 
PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS with its STORY CREATOR 
will spur your imagination, and give you a steady supply 
of original and salable story ideas. It will not mechanize 
the writer's imagination or stifle his individuality by re- 
quiring him to reconcile to one another, or combine with 
one another numerous factors labeled “Complications,” 
“Predicaments,” “Problems,” etc. It is the perfect, non- 
mechanical plotting system, and is now being used in 
several universities, in television and movie studios as 
well as by successful magazine fiction writers. In_ its 
second printing, it is being offered at a very reasonable 
price—a mere bagatelle when you consider it will provide 
you with the step-by-step method for developing an un- 
limited number of story plots containing all the necessary 
elements that make a story salable. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT 
FIRST SALE 


will be sent FREE upon request, and without obligation, 
to all A&J readers. If you’re tired of failure, send for 
this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives details 
of how | work with writers. If | take you in my limited 
circle of writers, you'll become a selling writer or my 
work with you won’t cost you a penny! 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu, Calif. 


( ) Rush my copy of PLOTTING WITHOUT TEARS 
with its STORY CREATOR postpaid. | enclose $3.00 
(send cash, check or money order). 


{ ) Send my FREE — ag | of HOW TO MAKE THAT IM- 
PORTANT FIRST SALE and details of how you 
work with writers. 
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ers—differ, and a writers’ publication cannot under- 
take to pass on the validity of their tastes. Such 
action would be in the nature of private censor- 
ship—which is contrary to the traditional American 
spirit—Editors. 


Wanted: More By Freitag 

I love to read anything by George H. Freitag. 
His article, “Fiction: A Side of Truth,” in the 
February A&J was excellent. He is a real writer 

. Let’s have more of him. 

I have missed the “Come, Gather Round” corn- 
er. Usta enjoy it very much. 

ETHEL ROARK 

Greenville, S. C. 


Indifferent Poetry Editors 

This is a comment on Harold Rowley’s recent 
words on paper clips and a just stab at all indif- 
ferent poetry editors. 

Sir, you don’t know the half of it where 
“mutilated pages” are concerned—only those who 
send out poems know! You send ’em out fresh 
and nice, folded neatly, one by one. Any editor 
knows at reading (if he does) whether they're for 
him, and each poem, with only a_half-chance, 
would automatically fold back into the same neat 
creases. But no, he makes a lop-sided stack of 
them and wad-refolds the whole together. 

And they all do it, at all times. Is it some kind 
of strange hatred? A considerate person, with re- 
spect for talent and beauty, wouldn’t do it. 

LEITHIA JELLE 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Contests and Awards 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
has announced the inauguration of an annual 
award of $1,000 for an outstanding study of Ameri- 


can history. The first award will be made in 
April, 1959, and the manuscript selected will be 
published by the University of Kentucky Pres. 

The committee selected by the association to 
conduct the competition for the annual award is 
composed of Dr. Chase C. Mooney, Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman; Dr. Richard W. Leopold, 
Northwestern University; Dr. Edward C. Kirkland, 
Bowdoin College; Dr. J. Merton England, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; and Dr. Fletcher M. Green, 
University of North Carolina. Dates for submis- 
sion of manuscripts for the first judging are June | 
through August 31, 1958. 

To be eligible for the award manuscripts must 
be not more than 100,000 words. For further in- 
formation write to Dr. Chase C. Mooney, History 
Department, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 
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Playwrights will be interested in the original 
play contest sponsored by the Denver Post and the 
Central City Opera House Association. This con- 
test was originally announced several years ago 
but the closing date is now approaching—June 1, 
1957. 

An award of $10,000 will be made for a play 
not over three acts dealing with the discovery of 
gold in Colorado in 1858. The winning play will 
be produced at the Central City Festival in 1958. 


mit a short ms. 


you win success, prestige, and fortune . . 
or express your ms. NOW, to: 


1658 So. Normandie 


OUR LITERARY AGENCY PROVIDES YOU WITH MARKETING 
AS WELL AS COUNSELING... REVISION & GHOST WRITING 


‘To induce you to send your manuscript to us, for $5.00 we'll appraise it, no 
matter how long. If it’s salable, we'll sell it for you. If it isn’t, we'll tell you 
why, and offer to show you by detailed instruction how to make it salable. 
WE HANDLE ALL TYPES OF CREATIVE WRITING 
WE RETURN FREE, IN STURDY PACKAGING .. . ! 
REVISIONS & GHOST WRITING are professional, skillful, making your 
stories come alive. We say what you want said, in the dramatic way you want 
it stated. We can prove it by published examples. A typed script is furnished 
on bond paper, with two carbons. 
You'll be eager to own the book MODERN WRITERS. Frank Scully said 
in Variety, “Every writer should have a copy on his desk.” 
WRITERS sold all over the world for $5.00. You can get it NOW for $1.50— 
or FREE, by submitting a book or play. 
Our TALENT QUIZ searches out your writing “know-how.” It’s 50c, or FREE when you sub- 


CONSULTATIONS available by appointment. Phone RE 1-6780. 


NO OTHER CAN OFFER YOU SUCH VALUES. Nothing would make us happier than to help 
- YOU are the one who can help us to help you. Mail 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors Agency & Counselor 


MODERN 


Los Angeles 6, California 
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a case in point, 
quote an unsolicited 
letter from author 
Richard V. Snyder to 

Edward Uhlan, President 

of Exposition Press, 

a leader in the field 

of subsidy publishing 
for more than 20 years. 


Gan Exposition Press 
For the Author of a Sp 


ecialized Book = 


September 24, 1956 


Dear Mr. Unian: Approximately three years ago, my first book, “Decorat- 
ing Cakes for Fun and Profit,” was published by your company. | thought 
you might be interested to see how important you and your company have 
become in our lives. 


The thousands of fan letters which have poured in indicate the impact 
that authorship has made on our lives. The books have been profitable in a 
financial way, too. Our expenses for the first edition of the first book were 
as follows: subsidy, $3,150; photography, $273; final typing of manuscript, 
$25; advertising, $90—for a total of $3,538. Our income was as follows: 
four royalty checks—total of $3,933.60; sale of 150 free books, $600; 
gift value of 50 free books, $120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from 
publisher and sold to students, $400—for a total of $5,053.60. This left 
us a net profit of $1,515.60. 


| know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is 
the subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the 
profits. We made 122% profit on the first edition instead of the standard 
10% royalty. But what is more important is that the second edition and all 
subsequent editions pay us 20% at no further expense to us. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive. Three royalty checks on the second 
edition have given us a net profit of $1,060.20 in the past year. 


A year ago you published our “Creations for Cake Decorators,” a $1.00 
supplement, with no subsidy required from us. The expenses for the first 
edition were limited to a $135 bill for photography. Our income to date has 
been as follows: one royalty check (standard 10% royalty, since we didn’t 
share the risks), $95.70; profit of 40% on 400 books bought from publisher 
and sold to students, $160; a total of $255.70. This left us a net profit of 
$120.70 after only six months of royalties. [Note: The figures quoted here do 
not include returns of the last 6-month royalty period in 1956.) 


In other words, up to now we have made a net profit of $2,706.50 on 
our books. A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is aboux 
$1,200 a year, or $100 a month income for life. We don’t have to wait until 
retirement for this income; we receive it now. . 
Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, ; 
and therefore additional income of an indeterminate amount. We estimate 
at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could be more. 


Of course, there are many satisfactions that can’t be measured in 
money: new friends, prestige, knowing you are filling a need and making 
other people happier and more prosperous. Added to all these intangibles 
is a rich feeling of creative satisfaction and even a slight intimation of im- 
mortality. 

To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more 
wonderful and difficult to believe. We wanted you and Exposition Press to 
one kgs much we appreciate your having made such miraculous things 
possible. 


Sincerely, Richaro V. SnyoER 


New Brochure — Free! 

ry of 20 years of ae 

lish Your n 

details of our subsidy publishing 

plan. Write for free copy today! 


pept. A173, 306 Fourth Avenue, New 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywoo 
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A Memo from gaward Unian 
The Richard V- gnyder story ig a 
one. We cite his success an example 
of what our gales-promotion staff can do 
for the author of 3 manuscript that has 
been prejudged gs specialized in : 
appeal. We publish every Kind of pook— 
from the jittle yolume of verse, first novel 
and pook to the scholarly study, 
religious tract and critical essay: All possi- 
ble publicity and sales outlets are exploited 
for each one of out books: if you have a 
manuscript, even partially completed, sub- 
mit it to ys for 4 prompt ieditorial report. 
There is "0 fee of obligaton- 
Exposition P 
ress Inc. | Sa 
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We Invite Your 


Book Manuscripts 


@If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject — (30.000 words and up) — you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, FREE, and if accepted 
will be published promptly and adequately. 

@ We are established gencral Book Publishers 
who have been bringing new writers’ books 
before the public for over thirty-five years. 
We offer you friendly editors and MS read- 
ers; able artists, punctual printers; publici- 
ty and reviews; cataloguing; distribution; 
circulars to the author’s personal mailing 
list. 


Send Your Book NOW 
We. will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. Many 
titles are published on a subsidy plan, with 
higher royalties. If unavailable your MS 
will be returned promptly and carefully. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DorRANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


Dept. A PHILADELPHIA 
131 North PENNA 
20th Street 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” (name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
_Reading ae $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up 10,000, 75c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $0. 00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send self-addressed envelope or 
stamps for booklet, “To the New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


Sook Writing 


When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 
| have been coaching writers into print for 
| shall be doing it this year and the next. 


books of his own. 
two decades. 
do it for you. 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Book Writing 
It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


Help. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


The contest requires an entry blank, obtainable 
from Denver Post Play Contest, Central City 
Opera House Association, P. O. Box 8373, Denver 
10, Colo. 
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Venture, a quality literary magazine published at 
167 W. 22nd St., New York 11, offers a prize of 
$150 for the best story it accepts and publishes in 
the current publication year. Joseph J. Friedman 
is editor. His tendency is to use experimental 
work. The magazine pays $2 a printed page on 
publication. 


— Ae] — 


The Friends of American Writers, a Chicago 
women’s organization, gives an annual award of 
$1,000 for a book published during the previous 
calendar year, written by a native or resident Mid- 
westerner, or with a Midwestern locale. The award 
for 1956 has been already given—for So Fell the 
Angels, a biography of Salmon P. Chase by Thomas 
and Marva Belden. Awards may be made for any 
type of writing. 

The award chairman is Mrs. James J. Haines, 
5544 N. Glenwood Ave., Chicago 40. 


— 


October 15 is the closing date for the autumn 
Red Badge mystery detective novel competition, in 
which Dodd, Mead & Company offer $2,000 as an 
advance against royalties. 

Manuscripts should be 60,000-80,000 words. 
They will be considered for publication even if 
not prize-winning. 

No entry blank is required but a letter should be 
enclosed stating that the manuscript is for the 
competition. Address Dodd, Mead & Company, 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 


— Atv] — 


In requesting information from the sponsors of 
any contest the writer should enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope, preferably No. 9 or No. 10. 


Our rhetoric is keyed to our place in society— 
either the one we have or the one we'd like to 
have. Formal speech and unreadable writing are 
mostly the products of social convention.—Rudolf 
Flesch in The Art of Readable Writing. 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books 
of special interest to writers. As a service to its 
readers, Author & Journalist will supply any of 
these books at the published price postpaid. Send 
order with remittance to Author & Journalist,/313 
National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


How To Make $18,000 A YEAR FreE-LANCE WrRIT- 
ING, by Larston Farrar. Hawthorn Books. 280 
pages. $4.95. 

Mr. Farrar tells you how he does it. Starting out 
freelancing as a college student in 1935—when he 
made $106—he has progressed steadily so that from 
1950 on he has taken in more than $18,000 each 
year. 

A fact writer, he builds his income on mass pro- 
duction of articles—for top-pay magazines when he 
can, for small business publications when his ma- 
terial fits them better. He makes writing his busi- 
ness. 

In his book he tells the less experienced how to 
make writing their business, too, and profit from 
it. His chapters on slanting, on unique techniques, 
on judging your own work, are outstanding dis- 
cussions of perennial problems. 

Here is a volume that will help any writer, full- 
time or part-time, who doesn’t thing he’s a genius. 


SHouLD You BE A FREE LANCE WRITER? by Sylvie 
Schuman. Occu-Press. 48 pages. $1. 
The author, managing editor of Co-Ed, presents 


an objective picture of what it takes in ability, 
initiative, energy, and time to be a writer—and 
what the rewards may be. 

The first of a series of pamphlets on occupations, 
this little book is worth giving to a student—or an 
older person—contemplating writing as a career. 
Many an experienced writer, too, will find it a- use- 
ful reminder of facts he may have formed the 
habit of overlooking. 


THE FREELANCE WritTER’s List OF ‘TELEVISION 
Script 1957 Edition, Compiled by 
Albert R. Perkins and Linda Greenwald. Albert 
R. Perkins. 36 pages. $2.50. 

Authoritative information on the specific needs 
of some 40 important TV shows, with prices paid 
to authors—plus data on local stations occasionally 
in the market for scripts. There is also a list of 
radio markets and a list of agents in the New 
York area willing to look at scripts by talented but 
unknown writers. 

Mr. Perkins used to be a CBS executive, now 
teaches television writing in New York University. 
Miss Greenwald is a professional TV researcher. 
Their book is the outstanding guide to the field. 


Many people who would like to say “I'm a 
writer’ never get beyond the daydreaming stage. 
Putting thoughts on paper in an interesting and 
convincing manner is too tough for daydreamers. 
They haven’t the physical and emotional equip- 
ment to become successful authors.—William J. 
Lederer in Spare-Time Article Writing for Money. 


COMPARE 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to 
refer to your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. 
We're editors, writers and teachers—not advertising 
men, But we do know, and we say to you with all of 
the conviction we command, that NYS compares favor- 
ably on every count with even the most expensive 
writing courses, 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, 
in fact, to investigate what each course offers before 
taking any. 

You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their personal 
direction at home in your spare time.) 

You'll discover that NYS assignments are interesting, 
stimulating, intensely practical. And that you need not 
confine the material you submit for comment to formal 
assignments. 


Marketing-Professional 10% Basis 
Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range of 
literary markets intimately. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. A $750 sale to the SATURDAY EVENING POST 
(when _ author was only half through the 
course. 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 


3. ATLANTIC, HOLIDAY, SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, 2 books—and a major book club choice— 
all for one NYS graduate. These are examples. 
We shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 
NYS graduates to the entire range of markets. 


WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES 


FOR NYS STUDENTS ONLY 


A Great New Book On Writing 
Theat Took 25 Years To Produce 
And now, NYS students get, free, a great new 
book on writing by the famous literary agent who 
directs the work at NYS. 25 years of priceless ex- 
perience went into the making of this magnificent 
150,000 word book. It answers everything you need 
to know for your own writing career, and is avail- 
able only to NYS students. 


Yours Free... 

“Writing for a Profitable Career” 
——— Send today for our free, de- 
ae scriptive booklet which explains 
in detail NYS’s uniquely effec- 
tive teaching methods. No cost 
or obligation, of course. No 
salesman will call, Fill out and 
return the coupon now! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


I New York School of Writing, Dept. 214, 

2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York I 

Please send me, without obligation, your FREE | 

—" booklet—"Writing for a Profitable 
areer.” 


Licensed by the State of New York 


l 
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The other day, we overheard a couple of new writers discussing the question of whether a big agency is 
better than a little agency, and vice versa. One of the men felt that a big agency was the best kind—an agency 
which constantly proves it is doing good for writers by selling dozens and dozens of scripts week after week after 
week. The other fellow, though, wasn’t so sure; he wondered if a writer might not get “lost in the shuffle” and 
receive only casual attention because a big agency represents so many other clients. 


It’s a familiar enough question, but one for which people in the know in the publishing field have fig- 
ured out the right answer long ago. Let’s give you the facts. 


The big trouble with a small agency, in a nutshell, is that it’s small: with the owner comprising the 
total staff, or the owner plus a couple of other people or so. As a result, even though the firm may limit its total 
number of clients, there’s a constant scurrying on the part of all hands to accomplish the routine affairs which 
confront an agency of any size—the reading of scripts, the delivery of scripts, the following-up of scripts, the 
various kinds of correspondence, and that sort of thing. And so, because there are too few people doing the too 
many basic things which are required to keep an agency running, it’s the small agency where clients are lost in 
the shuffle. Because a small agency can accomplish just so many things, and the financial resources of a small 
agency are limited, scripts which might possibly have been salvaged through revision are sent back in the mere 
effort to get the scripts on hand acted upon before they turn yellow with age or reach the ceiling, slower but 
less expensive messenger services are employed for deliveries rather than staff messengers, scripts which might 
have sold through personalized selling don’t sell because of routine get-it-in-an-envelope-and-get-it-out market- 


ing . . . and the fact that basic operation requires every available minute means that there’s no time for long- 
range career-planning for clients. 


A bigger operation, however, means a good-sized staff and a good-sized bank balance and enough time for 
everyone so that every operation is done right—the little but important things like acknowledging all scripts 
promptly on receipt instead of letting the authors worry about whether or not they ever arrived, and the big 
things like selling every salable or potentially salable script. At SMLA, for example—a big agency—there’s 
enough staff to do the preliminary readings and the preliminary market analyses and the constant checking of 
market needs and trends and other standard operations so that, because the head of the firm is relieved of time- 
consuming but comparatively secondary details, every marketing of every script, every bit of selling and follow- 
ing-up of editors, every item of long-range career planning, every final reading, and every report on every script 
sent for analysis and marketing by every new and established writer is done by SM personally. 


And the results certainly show up easily enough. Though SMLA is perhaps four or five times the size of 
the smaller agencies, its yearly total of sold scripts is perhaps thirty to forty times that of the small agencies— 
and its yearly total of new writers broken in and established is perhaps fifty times as high. We'll be happy to 
see some of your material. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll teil you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS. If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words); $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words: $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts. 
information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make sev- 
eral sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 
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EVERYONE LAUGHED 


when I sat down at the typewriter 


By Avice MEANS REEVE 


FEW weeks ago an acquaintance who had 
been out of the state for a number of years, 
returned to town and phoned me. ‘Well, 
” she asked. For 
a moment I had the startled feeling that she 
thought she was talking to someone else. 

And then it all came back to me—that nostalgic 
feeling for the time when everyone laughed when 
I sat down at the typewriter. Really not so long 
ago, but it seemed another age, when I was billed 
in magazines as author of “the hilarious story’— I 
wrote “For Barter or for Worse,” “Poco Loco de 
Coco,” “Animal Crackers for Breakfast,’ “Pardon 
Me!” “Mice Won't Wait,” “Toujours Gai,” 
“Guppy Love,” “The Benevolent Burglar,” “Cupid 
Has Long Red Ears.” “Qwertyuiop and the Bird 
Man,” “Johnny Doesn’t Live Here Any More,” 
and a host of other inconsequential tales. Such 
titles may have looked odd attached to stories, but 
they looked even odder typed on checks. Nice, 
though. 


Alice Means Reeve has contributed fiction to 
practically all the mass circulation magazines— 
and articles to a number of them. A motion pic- 
ture by her, released several years ago, is still 
being shown on television. Aside from writing, 
cats are her enthusiasm. Her favorite superstition 
is that when her Siamese cat squats in a hatching 
position on a finished or partly finished man- 
uscript, that manuscript will sell. 

Mrs. Reeve is married to Lloyd Eric Reeve, the 
well-known writer of stories and TV scripts and 
distinguished university teacher of writing. 


There may not have been an enduring idea in 
a carload, but they were fun. Ah, but they were 
fun! I was a master of the love-at-first-fight type 
of story, full of quips and puns and wreathéd 
gibes. The man and the girl locked horns right 
on the first page, punning, quipping, goading 
each other—you never saw two people who hated 
each other more. And of course everyone includ- 
ing me was immensely surprised when they got 
together in the end. 

But people laughed at them. I had to laugh 
myself when I was writing them, remembering, 
meanwhile, the old adage that “fools laugh at 
their own follies.” 

Every writer gets letters now and then—snarling, 
carping, belittling, grateful, admiring. One of 
these, written about one of my stories during 
World War II, by a soldier overseas, gave me a 
thrill which I have never forgotten. The story, a 
light one, which was later made into a motion 
picture, was copied on the typewriter, single-space, 
by his girl, the soldier wrote, and sent to him 
overseas. He wrote to the magazine, thanking 
them for the story, and telling how the typed copy 
was passed around among his buddies until it 
almost fell to pieces. And he mentioned the good 
laughs they all had over it. Boys laughing for a 
few moments in the midst of war and death and a 
sick and reeling world. 

Before that I had thought of humor as being 
merely fun. Fun to write and fun to read. But 
from then on I realized how necessary humor can 
be, what good medicine it is. There’s no medicine 
like a good laugh, and we get much too little of 
it these days. 

This is really a plea for more laughter in lit- 
erature. Laughter can mean anything from the 
tight, shy little smile, on through the gamut of the 
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grin, the snicker, the giggle, all the way to the 
raucous, Rabelaisian belly-laugh. 

As I was starting to write this article, the Jan- 
uary Author & Journalist arrived and I stopped to 
glance into it, and found under Editorial Trends 
in 1957, the statement: “Heavy demand for all 
types of humor in stories.” And John Fischer, 
editor of Harper's Magazine, further corroborated 
this by declaring that ‘The best chances, I would 
guess [for 1957], lie in the fields of humor—since 
really first-class humorous writing always is 

So let’s have more humor. Editors are crying 
for it. People need it. It’s fun to write. Remem- 
ber Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s well-known lines: 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you; weep and 
you weep alone.” Humor isn’t a panacea for all 
ills, but it certainly cures many of them. I want 
everyone to laugh when I sit down at the type- 
writer. So why did I stop writing “funny” stories, 
I keep asking myself! I was having a wonderful 
time. I didn’t want to stop. But one day, walking 
down a hill, I slipped and fractured my spine. 
And for eight weeks I lay perfectly flat, without 
even a pillow. Luckily for me, the nature of the 
fracture precluded the use of a cast. “Relax,” 
everyone said. “Get a good rest. Enjoy yourself, 
you lucky creature!” 

Did you ever try to eat lying perfectly flat? I 
wasn’t sick. I wasn’t in much pain after the first 
few days. But I wasn’t amused either. The chip 
in my spine now seemed to be resting on my 
shoulder. 

Reading from a perfectly horizontal position 
gets a little hard on the eyes and the arms after a 
ume. So I decided to write a story. Accustomed 
to writing everything but checks on the typewriter, 
working with a pencil on a propped writing board 
on my stomach wasn’t too easy. But, laboriously, 
I wrote a story. And asked my husband to read it. 
He remarked on my industry in the face of ad- 
versity, and sat down to read the story. And when 
he had finished, during the long, uncomfortable 
Oh-Lord-what-shall-I-tell-the-poor-devil pause that 
followed, he shuffled the pages, cleared his throat, 
and finally said, “Well, you’ve certainly put a lot 
of work in on this, but I think it’s a little too hard 
on you. Why don’t you wait till you’re up and 
around to do any more, and just think about 
stories now?” And he was perfectly right, of 
course. It sounded like a story written on some- 
one’s stomach. 


NYONE else would have written a Gone With 

the Wind, or The Great Sacrum Murder, or 
Fractures I Have Known. But not me. J had to lie 
there and sulk. But later I realized that my in- 
jury must have been much greater than the doctor 
told me. For as time went on, and I not only 
wrote very little, but less and less humor, I was 
sure that in my fall I had fractured my funny- 
bone, and that it had never healed properly. 

But that was quite a while ago, and now I’m 
not so sure. My old injury no longer aches when 
it’s going to rain. (I’d had my built-in weather 
forecaster for so long that I really missed it.) And 
I feel again that wonderful, familiar, itching urge 
to laugh with my characters, to follow them in the 
zany situations they blunder into, even to let them 
snatch the words good-naturedly away from me 
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and do it their own way. I have the feeling that 
Flaubert describes so beautifully, and that can 
apply, of course, to humorous as well as to any 
other kind of writing: 

It is a delicious thing to write whether badly or 
well—to be no longer yourself but to move in an entire 
universe of your own creating. Today, for instance, 
man and woman, lover and beloved, I rode in a 
forest on an autumn afternoon under the yellow 
leaves, and I was also the horse, the leaves, the wind, 
the words my people spoke, even the red sun that 
made them half-shut their love-drowned eyes. 

And now, to descend from the sublime to the 
ridiculous—just what is this thing called humor? 

According to my dictionary, humor is “a face- 
tious turn of thought; playful fancy, jocularity; 
drollery; specifically in literature, the sportive ex- 
ercise of the imagination that is apparent in the 
choice and treatment of an idea or a theme, and 
that delights in the incongruous, the ludicrous, 
and the droll: distinguished from wit by greater 
sympathy, geniality, and pleasantry, and less of 
intellectual subtlety and keen cold analysis. “Wit 
is abrupt, darting, scornful, and tosses its anal- 
ogies in your face; humor is creative.’ 

According to Thomas Carlyle, “True humor 
springs not more from the head than from the 
heart; it is not contempt, its essence is love; it 
issues not in laughter, but in still smiles, which lie 
far deeper.” 

James M. Barrie said: “The humorist’s like a 
man firin’ at a target—he doesna ken whether he 
hits or no till them at the target tells ‘im.” And 
in Margaret Ogilvy he wrote, “Though it was 
really one laugh with a tear in the middle I 
counted it as two.” 

Referring to the “tear in the middle,” Paul 
Gallico says almost the same thing in different 
words in Confessions of a Story Writer, which is 
still one of my favorite books on writing. “Never 
be afraid,” he advises, “to put honest sentiment 
or emotion into a story aimed at the slick market. 
Genuine warmth and laughter with a hint of tears 
behind it is a priceless commodity.” 

To my mind there’s nothing more fun than 
sitting down at your typewriter and pecking away 
at what you hope will be an amusing story. Your 
attempts are feeble and halting. You keep x-ing 
lines out, thinking, Oh, what’s the use! And then 
suddenly, it is as if you were something on a 
ventriloquist’s knee, and the words begin pouring 
out, and right in the middle of the outpourings 
you find yourself laughing. And you're off! 

Some people think humor is beneath them. But 
I believe that if a story lives long enough to bring 
gaiety and a bit of laughter to its readers, that 
story has served its purpose and served it well. 

All the world’s a cage, as Shakespeare might have 
said if it had suited his purpose. All the world’s a 
cage, and no one yet has ever got out of it alive. 
So we might as well laugh while we’re here. 
Laughter’s the oil that keeps the machinery 
moving smoothly—it’s the spice in our daily life. 
Even the Bible counsels: ‘Fill thy mouth with 
laughter.” 

When your Fireside Companion comes home 
late for dinner some night, and says sheepishly, 
“Sorry, darling, I missed my station and went on to 
the next,” your eyebrows tangle questioningly in 

[Continued on Page 26] 
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By JAMEes W. PHILLIPS 


OSTAGE money, frequent leads for articles, 

and, occasionally, a moderate monthly re- 

tainer await the beginning freelancer who ex- 
plores the relatively untapped field of custom ser- 
vice writing. 

The term custom service writing is merely a 
fancy name for the tailoring of ghost writing, 
business journal reporting, and newspaper string- 
ing to the needs of specialized, generally un- 
approached markets. Simply, it is the writing of 
anything from ads, brochures, and mailing pieces 
for small firms, to working up speeches and pres- 
tige material for business executives, and doing 
short articles and house organ features for a wide 
variety of customers. 

The gimmick in custom service writing is this. 
People with a definite need for written pieces often 
lack the ability to express themselves adequately, 
and others who possess the ability to write, such 
as men in advertising agencies, often lack either 
the necessary time or geographical proximity to 
their subject to do the job themselves. 

This is where the freelancer enters the picture. 
For a moderate—but pre-established—fee he sup- 
plies the necessary piece tailored to fit the custom- 
er’s particular needs. Actually, the idea is not a 
new one. Writers entering the field will be fol- 
lowing the lead of scores of newspapermen like 
myself, who being engaged in a notoriously poor- 
paying profession have found their desk or report- 
ing jobs to be springboards into various phases of 
custom service writing. 

Set forth here for what they may be worth—and 
I personally have found them a steady source of 
additional monthly income—are a_ few ideas 
gleaned from my own experience and the expe- 
rience of other write-for-wagers. The field has 
unlimited potential and offers a source of addi- 
tional income restricted only by the freelancer’s 
imagination, initiative, and adaptability. 

As you read of these extra income twists, keep 
two things in mind. First, they are necessarily 
generalized for presentation here and are intended 
as suggestions for adaptation to your particular 
area, sphere of knowledge, and writing ability. 
Secondly, a custom writing practitioner, just as a 
ghost writer, must accept the fact that 90 per cent 
of the time he fails to receive recognition as the 
author of the material he creates—that is, other 
than cash payment for his services. 

Though custom writing will never earn a writer 
a Spillane reputation or a Hemingway-income trip 
to Africa, it pays far better than the cent-a-word 
pulps and is an unrivaled source of article leads. — 

First step in entering the custom writing field is 
to secure, in addition to the regular implements 


James W. Phillips is an outstanding practitioner 
of custom writing, which he describes in his article. 
His home is in Seattle, Wash. 
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You Can Make CUSTOM WRITING Pay 


of the writing trade, a small quantity of business 
cards or stationery (I use both) setting forth your 
business address, telephone number, and the type 
of service you offer. Mine merely carries my name 
and an overline reading: “News Stories—Articles— 
Booklets—Ad Copy—Publicity—Editing.” Quite all- 
inclusive I admit, but it does convey to potential 
customers the broad scope of my services. 

The next step is to propect for clients among the 
professional writing agencies in your trade area. 
Make a personal call on advertising agencies, 
newspaper supplement and business (trade) jour- 
nal editors, and advertising managers of industrial 
plants of the size that have, or should have, house 
organs. Explain to them the details of your ser- 
vice, background, experience, and fee scale. 

Next, canvass small business houses and man- 
ufacturers in the area by letter telling them of 
your service and suggesting they consult with you 
on their future needs. Make certain in this initial 
contact and all follow-ups that you emphasize the 
fact that your fees are tailored to the needs of 
small but growing businesses such as theirs. To 
all prospective clients explain in detail that you 
furnish professional products at a reasonable fee 
and that the use of your service leaves busy exec- 
utives free to devote more of their valuable time 
to other things. 

Once you have launched your CWS and made 
your contacts, you have paved the way to aug- 
menting your writing income. Your original let- 
ters and calls will most certainly have resulted in 
a few minor writing assignments. Once these are 
completed you will find business coming to you. 
Surprisingly enough you will find that if you do 
professional work, each finished job will bring you 
others. Each satisfied client becomes an advance 
agent eager to sell your economical service to his 
acquaintances—very often persons in spheres you 
never thought of contacting. 


{pe following case histories will aid you in tap- 
ping the potential of custom writing. They are 
nothing more than feeble scratchings on the sur- 
face of an inexhasutible vein of writing wealth that 
has many facets and encompasses many specialties. 
One of my first assignments was an order from a 
private collector to prepare a mailing piece an- 
nouncing an auction of hobby items. The job 
itself warranted only my minimum fee of $5, 
which, incidentally, isn’t to be scoffed at for an 
hour’s work. The important thing about this as- 
signment was that in compiling the mailer I 
stumbled upon my first CWS article lead: a gun- 
smith with a $30,000 collection of antique guns 
housed in his home. Application of an insurance 
slant to the yarn resulted in its acceptance by a 
Pacific Coast insurance journal, and as the collec- 
tion has other novel twists I have high hopes of 
reworking it for a general circulation magazine. 
Another example of the hidden profits of custom 
writing lies in what I call the “vanity” or “pres- 
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tige” field. While doing a stint as an Army public 
information officer during the Korean emergency, 
I served with a major who considered himself an 
expert on a certain breed of dog. His constant 
griping about American compromising of the 
breed's rigid European standards led to two articles 
setting forth his opinions and those of his German 
colleagues. The articles were carried by the breed 
association magazine as contributions; the major 
enjoyed the self-aggrandizement afforded him by 
seeing his byline, and I was $50 richer—slightly 
more than a 2-cent a word return on my talent and 
his idea. 


HAT satisfied customers serve as sources of new 

business was shown some months later when I 
received a call from another military man whom 
the major had referred to me. This officer had 
written a manuscript intended for a semitechnical 
journal and needed assistance in editing. Like so 
many of the “assisting” assignments you will re- 
ceive, it was a task of simplification and organiza- 
tion, of making the manuscript readable and ac- 
ceptable to an editor. Incidentally, the journal 
accepted the article, the officer accepted the honor, 
and I accepted my pay. 

Continual prospecting is essential to successful 
CWS, but it pays off—with article leads as well as 
fees. One of the local firms I canvassed some 
months ago contacted me recently with the request 
that I prepare a folder on its services for sub- 
mission to prospective clients. From this $25 as- 
signment I drew a feature that was accepted by a 
business paper and a second article concerning the 
adaptation of the firm’s cleaning processes to 
various hobbies—which I have hope will soon find 
a resting place with one of the mechanics mag- 
azines. 

Often during the newsgathering rounds that are 
a normal part of my regular job, I listen to exec- 
utives and business men express dissatisfaction 
with staff-writen advertising pieces, lament the 
fact that they lack time to convert an idea into a 
presentable piece for their company’s house organ, 
or that they are stuck with the preparation of a 
speech for a forthcoming convention. A few sug- 
gestions on my part whet their interest, and my 
card generally does the rest. The work has run 
the gamut from ghosting publicity and news re- 
leases on a regional convention of a national man- 
agement association for a “busy” comptroller; to 
preparing promotion pieces and speeches for a 
rising junior executive eager to impress his boss 
with his wide range of abilities and untiring ef- 
forts—all at $3.75 an hour, plus expenses, 

This is but a few examples of the various and 
sundry types of writing assignments that will come 
your way once you have launched your CWS 
careers. You can generalize as I do, or specialize. 

A write-for-wage Denverite is a specialist who 
contacts business journals on stationery that des- 
cribes him as a “freelance field editor.” He picks 
up enough stringing jobs and feature assigments— 
both at 2 cents a word—to handsomely augment his 
weekly salary. 

Another CWS specialist I know is a traveling 
salesman with a yen for pictorial feature work who 
attempted to cash in on the practice of “gathering 
data while in the field and writing it up at home” 
suggested by Jim Marshall of Collier's when he 
spoke at the University of Washington. For years 
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this salesman had gathered photos and facts while 
traveling the Pacific Northwest states for his com- 
pany, yet his sales to general magazines were lim- 
ited. 

Introduced to custom writing, he switched his 
market and started cashing checks. He now covers 
conventions, organization meetings, and new of- 
fices for an assortment of business journals cir- 
culated in his territory that had been unable to 
afford commercial photographers or find reliable 
correspondents willing to service scattered com- 
munities. He also picks up an occasional assign- 
ment while in the field from branch offices or 
dealers who wish professionally written blurbs for 
submission to their company’s publication. 

One major advantage to the CWS field is that 
each city is its own market. A newcomer to the 
trade can capitalize on his abilities in his own 
area without facing the stiff competition he would 
meet in seeking quick financial returns in the na- 
tional magazine market. 

A Portland public relations man and a Cali- 
fornia society reporter both augment their monthly 
pay as letter-writing counsellors. Many substantial 
and otherwise very capable people lack the ability 
to write well-organized, forceful letters. They 
particularly feel this lack of training when respond- 
ing to classified ads. Both letter-writers place an 
occasional ad in newspaper classified columns as a 
means of arranging phone appointments with 
clients. One works through a public steno, the 
other types the finished letters, but both charge a 
$10 flat rate and produce a biography the client 
can use for years. 

I have had only two experiences in ghosting 
letters, both more personally than financially re- 
warding. In each instance the letters were written 
for justly dissatisfied buyers given the double-talk 
brush-off by distant manufacturers of costly but 
faulty products. Both cases proved that persever- 
ance and logically written letters produce results. 

One of the most profitable sources of CWS in- 
come is in the advertising agency field. Well-estab- 
lished agency contacts will result in frequent copy- 
writing assignments during periods when agency 
staffs are overloaded, an occasional offer to collab- 
orate on speeches preceding elections, and a few 
orders to do descriptive pieces on the operations 
or interests of an agency client which demands 
more research or travel time than the agency can 
handle at the moment. Fieldwork for these jobs 
I do on week ends at the library or, when possible, 
on an outing with the family. 


ters most lucrative of my present agency afhlia- 
tions is the complete preparation—feature writ- 
ing, news rewrite, make-up—of a 32-page, four-color 
quarterly for an advertising agency that handles 
the job as a regular part of its service to one of 
the region’s largest advertisers. Here, routine has 
enabled me to set a flat rate of $5 a page on the 
book—a fair return for an amount of work equiv- 
alent to that spent on a speculative fact article or 
fiction piece. True, the effort lacks the sense of 
accomplishment that accompanies a magazine by- 
line—but the check is just as spendable and a lot 
more dependable. 

This quarterly retainer was an outgrowth of 
peddling an oft-rejected travel feature to the 
agency in the hope that its tie-in to a client’s pro- 
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The inside, story of hook publishing 


HERE’S THE STORY of complete publishing—telling 
you the latest trends in the book industry. HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK shows how we offer the newest and 
best subsidy publishing plan. You learn about Comet’s 
publicity, sales, editorial, art and order departments. 
You get to know us and how we produce quality, award- 
winning books in our own complete publishing plant, 
and how we produce results through new and modern 
publishing improvements. 


Note These Recent Comet Highlights 


@ Miracle in Mississippi has just gone into a second edi- 
tion: author’s royalties now total $4,000.00. 

@ One million readers read about Unconventional Pray- 
ers in the Bell Syndicated Column. 

@ International services provided for Comet authors by 
John Calder, Publishers of London, with 17 associates 
throughout the world. 

@ The author's royalties on And What of Tomorrow 
were $1100 before publication. 

@ Sara Mason sold more than 1200 copies within one 
month after publication. 

@ Two new imprints have been added. Reflection Books 
fills the needs of non-fiction writers; this university- 
level category provides a distinctive new Comet im- 
print for the scholar. Bookland Juveniles is Comet’s 
special category for authors of outstanding children’s 
books. 

@ A Braille translation has been made of Immigrants 
All—Americans All. 

@ Life of St. Josaphat is catalogued and sold through 
the Catholic Book Inventory. 

@ The Constant Rebel has been accepted by H. W. 
Wilson Standard Catalog Series school and library 
buying guide. 

@ Dozens of reviews and feature stories were obtained 
on Inside the State Department in the first few weeks 
after publication. 


Send for a free copy of HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK to 
learn more about these and other special features we offer 
our authors, 


Your Book Deserves 


The COMET IMPRINT 
Comet Books Reviewed 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
Death Below Zero 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH: 
Great Symphonies 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
Babies Need Fathers, Too 
CLEVELAND PRESS: 
Women Are My Problem 
SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD: 
El Miedo 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: 
Palace of Dim Night 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL: 
My Pupils And I 
LONG ISLAND PRESS: 
Unconventional Prayers 
ABILENE REPORTER NEWS: 
Thorns Of Defense 
HOLLYWOOD CITIZEN: 
It’s Startling 
ATLANTA JOURNAL: 
The Amazing Mr. Mocker 
ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION: 
Country Echoes 
PITTSBURGH COURIER: 
What Ye Sow 


Comet Authors on the Air 

“We would be very happy to review 
White Angel Kitty on our morning show, 
Open House.”, WMBR-TV 

“Thank you for your nice letter in which 
you thank us for interviewing Elizabeth 
Maddox Huntley. It was our pleasure.” 
WWRL 
“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us 
regarding an interview on the daily show.” 
KFOX 
“Please forward Miss Short’s Two Towels 
And An Orange address and we'll get in 
touch with her for an interview.” KLIX- 
“Thank you for your information concern- 
ing Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I would be very 
happy to interview him concerning his 
book, The Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 
“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy 
to arrange for a guest radio appearance 
by this local writer.” KPOA 


PRESS BOOKS 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


MAIL 


THIS| 7 Comet Press Books, Name 
200 Varick St., N.Y. 14 
‘COU PON Dept. AJ 5 Street 


Please send me, at no City 


TODAY! 
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obligation, HOW TO 
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duct would make it acceptable for the public rela- 
tions organ. It was, and so have been several other 
features to agency executives or house organ ed- 
itors too busy to cope with the demanding routine 
of writing features allied to their client’s product, 
area, or company operation. I am certain that 
there were no provisions for editorial purchases in 
several instances and that my pay was camouflaged 
as entertainment or promotion expense, but the 
bookkeeping entry bothers me no more than the 
lack of a by-line—I am selling. 

All this may seem like small potatoes to some. 
Personally, I like—and appreciate—the $25 fees I 
receive for 1,200-word public relations pieces. I 
am making better money at my $3.75-an-hour 
minimum fee than are many freelancers I know— 
and I’ve barely scratched the surface of this busi- 
ness. 

A custom writer in Seattle through just the as- 
signments and sales I know about has added well 
over $1,000 to his income this past year. Let’s 
consider just one of his contacts to see how op- 
portunities present themselves. In his full-time 
position as a printing salesman, he called upon a 
manufacturer of office building hardware, a firm 
enjoying rapid growth but not as yet of the size to 
employ either an advertising manager or an 
agency. The contact led to his editorial production 
(as well as the printing contract for his firm) of a 
40-page pictorial sales presentation. 

The job was so well received he now handles 
the firm’s advertising on a $35 monthly retainer. 
One of the company’s directors was so impressed 
with the finished product that he has given the 
salesman-writer assignments with another firm: two 


Your Own Fig Tree 


By Roperr H. EMERICK 


HERE was once a fig farmer who was new at 
the business. He planted a few trees around 
his house, but he gave them little attention, 
because his mind dwelt continuously and covetous- 
ly on the fine fig grove of his neighbor. 

“I will never succeed,” he said, “until I have 
trees like those.” 

So one night he slipped into his neighbor's grove 
and stole a cutting from the finest tree there, and 
planted the cutting on his own property. But 
whereas his neighbor’s soil was red and’ sunny, his 
own was black and shaded by a hill, and when the 
cutting eventually became a tree, it was misshapen 
and puny, and the fruit it bore was not worth the 
name. 


The varied writing experience of Robert H. 
Emerick is indicated in his article. After success as 


a writer of fiction for the pulps and other mag-. 


azines, he now confines his work largely to his 

special field of engineering, in which he is the 

author of several books and innumerable articles. 

He is practicing as a consulting engineer in 
North Carolina. 
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mailers at $15 each and a descriptive brochure at 
$80. Add these sums to the $10, $15, and $75 
checks he has received for photos and cutlines and 
a one-pager from the mechanics magazines on pro- 
ducts of the two firms and you have a graphic 
example of how custom writing offers double sales 
possibilities. 

While these case histories are intended to serve 
as a sampling of what can be done in the custom 
writing field, and while technique and profit will 
vary in each area and with each writer, there are 
several hard and fast “what not to do” rules that 
apply in all instances and in all locales. 

For a fair profit and customer satisfaction, (1) 
always secure a signed order form setting forth 
such requirements as length and fee; (2) always 
charge for rewrite to prevent unwarranted revis- 
ions; (3) always keep close account of expenses 
incurred; and (4) always include travel and con- 
ference time in your fee. 

The fifth and final rule is the true key to success 
in CWS: Always respect the confidence of your 
client—just as I have done in this article—because, 
with the exception of advertising assignments from 
the smaller business houses, your clients will in- 
variably wish to conceal the fact that the material 
was prepared by someone other than themselves. 

Custom writers who have widely advertised their 
service need to beware of one ethical pitfall—the 
college or high school student with more allowance 
than scholastic ambition who is seeking relief from 
his term paper problem. Although anonymous, 
custom writing is an honorable side line that will 
amply reward you without your resorting to 
academic bootlegging. 


When the farmer saw this sorry result of all his 
work on the stolen cutting, he tore up the ugly 
thing by the roots and burned it. In the despair 
of his heart he determined to kill himself, but 
could not make up his mind whether to do it by 
drowning, or hanging, or by a bullet in the right 
place. While he was making up his mind, a 
stranger came by, and pointing to one of the 
neglected trees, said, 

“Say, those figs look pretty good. Will you sell 
me some?” 

When the fig farmer harvested his crop, he dis- 
covered his figs were not only good, but different 
from any others in the whole countryside. And in 
no time at all, the fame of his figs brought buyers 
from far off to his grove, and he was able to sit 
pretty under his own brand of fig tree, while his 
wife took the profits to the bank. 

The catch in this parable is that while each of 
us has a fig tree somewhere, too many of us don’t 
recognize it when we see it. For a horrible exam- 
ple of such blindness, this writer needs only to look 
into a triptych of mirrors, the panels being dated 
the 1920's, the 1930's, and the 1940’s. Here are 
the reflections: 

During the 1920’s the hero is a young fellow, 
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What Strange Powers 
Did The Ancients Possess ? 


VERY important discovery relating to mind power, 

sound thinking and cause and effect, as applied to self- 

advancement, was known centuries ago, before the masses 
could read and write. 

Much has been written about the wise men of old. A 
popular fallacy has it that their secrets of personal power 
and successful living were lost to the world. Knowledge of 
nature’s laws, accumulated through the ages, is never lost. 
At times the great truths possessed by the sages were hidden 
from unscrupulous men in high places, but never destroyed. 


Why Were Their Secrets 
Closely Guarded? 


Only recently, as time is measured; not more than twenty 
generations ago, less than 1/100th of 1% of the earth’s 
people were thought capable of receiving basic knowledge 
about the laws of life, for it is an elementary truism that 
knowledge is power and that power cannot be entrusted 
to the ignorant and the unworthy. 

Wisdom is not readily attainable by the general public; 
nor recognized when right within reach. The average person 
absorbs a multitude of details about things, but goes through 
life without ever knowing where and how to acquire mas- 
tery of the fundamentals of the inner mind—that mysterious 
silent something which “whispers” to you from within. 


Name 


Fundamental Laws of Nature 


Your habits, accomplishments and weaknesses are the effects 
of causes. Your thoughts and actions are governed by fun- 
damental laws. Example: The law of compensation is as 
fundamental as the laws of breathing, eating and sleeping. 
All fixed laws of nature are as fascinating to study as they 
are vital to understand for success in life. 

You can learn to find and follow every basic law of life. 
You can begin at any time to discover a whole new world 
of interesting truths. You can start at once to awaken your 
inner powers of self - understanding and self -advancement. 
You can learn from one of the world’s oldest institutions, 
first known in America in 1694. Enjoying the high regard of 
hundreds of leaders, thinkers and teachers, the order is known 
as the Rosicrucian Brotherhood. Its complete name is the 
“Ancient and Mystical Order Rosae Crucis,” abbreviated 
by the initials “AMORC.” The teachings of the Order are 
not sold, for it is not a commercial organization, nor is ita 
religious sect. It is a non-profit fraternity, a brotherhood 
in the true sense. 


Not For General Distribution 


Sincere men and women, in search of the truth—those who 
wish to fit in with the ways of the world—are invited to 
write for a complimentary copy of the sealed booklet, “The 

Mastery of Life.” It tells how to contact the 
librarian of the archives of AMORC for 
this rare knowledge. This booklet is not 
intended for general distribution, nor is 
it sent without request. It is therefore 
suggested that you write for your copy to 
the Scribe whose address is given in the 
coupon. The initial step is for you to take, 


Scribe A.N.C. 
Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send copy of the Sealed Booklet, “The Mastery of Life,” 
which I shall read as directed. 


Address 


City 
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ENTER A 


EVERY THIRTY DAYS—about the thirtieth of each month 
—I will send you a CA* 


THIS CA WILL BE the actual current needs (fiction or arti- 
cle) of a paying publication. The 
length will not exceed 2000 words. 


IF WITHIN THIRTY HOURS (HONOR SYSTEM) OF 
READING YOUR ASSIGN- 
MENT you have it finished, 
sealed and ready for mailing (hon- 
or system) you may mark it ‘Con- 
test’ and be eligible for a cash 
prize. 


MONTHLY PRIZES 
$15 $10 $5 


AR 
GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 


By 
$ 
Kot 
ay 


152 East 35th Street Each month three cash prizes will 
New York 16, N. Y. ° ° 
MU 6-5508 be given for the best entries. 


(They total $30.00) 


YOUR ENTRIES MUST BE MAILED BEFORE YOU 
RECEIVE your CA for the following month. But this means 
you may keep your CA sealed for as long as 31% weeks and 
still win a prize. 


*Contest-Assignment 


HOW MUCH? For an entire year, twelve CA’s with 
alternate assignments and Desk Notes, 
$30.00. Sample set, $3.00. 
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ANYTIME 


THE THREE WINNERS will be announced in my Desk Notes 
each month. 


YOUR ENTRIES MAY BE CLEAR, SHARP DUPLI- 
CATES. Send your top copy to market while entering the 
duplicate in Contest Thirty. You may both sell and win. 


WIN OR LOSE you will receive my AA** on each entry. In 
fact, for this purpose they may be sent late. Only time limit 
for AA’s on assignments is a year from the day you subscribed 
to Contest Thirty. 


ALTERNATE ASSIGNMENTS will accompany each CA. 
These will be based also on current needs of editors. They 
will be eligible for my AA if you wish to substitute one of 
them for the CA. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


. You will receive my set of tabulated market tips for 
short-short stories, fillers and verse. 
If you are a selling writer or your workmanship and 
attitude indicate that you will soon be selling, you 
may join the New York Writers Guild at a reduced 
rate. The NYWG is for active writers everywhere. 


*“Analysis-appraisal 


WHERE SEND? Make out checks and money orders to 


GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 
Room 202 

152 E. 35th St. 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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fresh from a tour in the Navy, who wants to do 
nothing so much as write sea stories in the nature 
of Joseph Conrad. During the day, he works as an 
engineer for the local electric utility company. 
doing such unromantic things as designing powei 
plants, testing boilers and pumps, dodging fires 
and explosions in the company’s gas works. At 
night, every night, from 7 to midnight or later, 
he puts on paper the words of spindrift and foam, 
of great doings by men on the sea. 

Remarkably, he sells these epics, all he can 
write, for this is the great decade of the pulps, and 
the market seemed insatiable. At the close of the 
decade, one of his stories in Adventure has made 
Edward O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, and he is col- 
lecting up to 214 cents a word. Our hero begins to 
feel like a king of literature. 

Now we go to the middle panel, the 1930's. 
Something has happened, inside the man. Not so 
young any more, simple adventure bores him; he 
feels he is writing without significance. 

So he stays with his engineering job, and aiming 
for quality now instead of quantity, tries writing 
for the better magazines. Aiming at the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, and Scribner’s, he writes 
well enough to discuss stories face to face with 
editors, but that is as close to a check as he can 
get. Year after year, back come the stories with 
the same old letters: “well written, but not for 
us”; “try us with something else.” 

Once in a while, maybe half a dozen times in 
the thirties, an engineering article is sent to an 
appropriate magazine and brings a check quite the 
equal of anything the pulps would pay. An editor 
friend, commenting on this type of writing, says: 
“Sure, you can do it. But you don’t want to. 
You’re a creative writer.” 

Increased pressure is put on the night work. A 
pulp sea story, the only one written in this lost 
decade, sells first time out. Apparently the adven- 
ture touch was still there. 

Then one day our hero goes to the hospital 
with a sudden hemorrhage from a duodenal ulcer. 

Meanwhile the country is in the emergency 
status just prior to World War Il. As a Naval 
Reserve engineering officer, fresh out of the hos- 
pital he is ordered to Pearl Harbor. The year is 
1940, and time is closing out what has been for 
this writer the most mixed-up decade of his life. 

Reflected from the mirror in the last panel of 
the triptych, we see a man entering middle age 
and completely occupied with the war. As 
Machinery Planning Officer at Pearl Harbor, he is 
repairing battle-damaged ships, making alterations 
in others that will increase their battle efficiency. 
He loses more nights’ sleep than he can remember, 
but has some interesting problems, such as air- 
conditioning the submarines that carry raiders to 
the Japanese islands, and doing likewise for the 
sick bays of the larger ships. Below deck in the 
South Pacific is like the anteroom of Hell, and 
this fellow just happens to have what is probably 
the widest information on air-conditioning in that 
area. Seems he acquired it working with the elec- 
tric utility company, back in the States. 

For the guidance of all concerned, he wrote two 
brochures, one on refrigeration, one on air con- 
ditioning. The original 50 mimeographed copies 
of each were snatched up in an hour, and the final 
printing brought the total up to about 1,500 
copies. An admiral from Washington said: 
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“Ever think of putting these in book form? 
They're swell.” 

For a professional opinion, they were sent to the 
editor of an industrial journal who had published 
an article or two from this same author in the 
past. The editor’s answer was in the form of a 
check, once every month, for four or five months. 
He ran the whole thing, serially, in his magazine. 


N the summer of 1944, our hero was brought 

home from the Pacific and set down in the Navy 
Yard at Charleston, S. C. From there he queried 
three publishers on the possibilities of taking his 
book on refrigeration and air conditioning—if he 
wrote it. One publisher said “no”; a second, “We 
are interested. Send us the manuscript”; the third, 
Prentice-Hall, sent a man to Charieston to look 
over this project. Thus it happened that Prentice- 
Hall published Basic Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning in 1948. Royalties still come in, twice 
every year. 

After the war, a consulting engineer’s office was 
opened in Charleston. While he waited for clients, 
a string of engineering articles poured out of the 
typewriter, and each one brought a check. The 
family never missed a meal. An outline was given 
to McGraw-Hill for a new project, Heating De- 
sign and Practice, and McGraw-Hill kicked in 
pleasantly with a $500 advance to write the book. 
It was published in 1951, and now, after nearly 
six years, the royalties still average better than $30 
a month. How many fiction books can match that? 

We can close the triptych now, for with Heating 
Design and Practice 1 realized my greatest talents 
were in making technical subjects understandable 
to people with limited training or experience in 
the field. I was sampling the fruits of my fig tree, 
but the harvest was still to be delayed. 

I had started a new book for McGraw-Hill, 
Power Plant Management, and then came the 
Korean War. In 1951 I was back in uniform. The 
power plant book was finished in Panama, and 
published in 1955. Now a fourth book is in the 
works. 

Meanwhile, I became a contributing editor to 
the Journal of Plumbing, Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning. I do a regular feature for them, ‘“Adven- 
tures In Wrong Doing,” plus several major articles 
a year. Additionally I write for nearly all the en- 
gineering magazines that are active in my fields 
of activity—power plants, heating, air conditioning, 
and so on. The rates? 4c to 6c a word. 

As a civilian since the summer of 1956, I still 
carry on engineering business, but the writing 
takes precedence. I choose my jobs carefully, and 
delegate to somebody else the slipstick work, for 
my backlog of writing commitments is large. And 
I'm not bored in the least writing about these 
things I know so well. I have full job satisfaction. 

This saga of a man who was 20 years late in 
recognizing his own peculiar fig tree, points up 
these truths: 


1 Nobody writes like 
Maugham. 

2 People who have a tremendous urge to write, 
but can’t find their own fig trees, get ulcers. 

3 The first duty of every young writer is to 
discover his own particular brand of fig and cul- 
tivate the tree for all he’s worth. The shade of 
one’s own fig tree is the nicest shade I know. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


Joe Marx is the new editor of Outdoor Adven- 
tures, men’s magazine confined to fact adventure 
2,000-4,000 words, preferably first person. The 
magazine has also changed its address, being now 
located at 801 Palisades Ave., Union City, N. J. 
— Ae] — 


Redbook and McCall's, both published by the 
McCall Company at 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
direct both fiction and articles to the same ap- 
proximate age group, Redbook 18-35, McCall's 
20-34. Naturally this policy restricts choice of 
material for publication, but is an asset to writers 
whose flair is appeal to young adults. 

Of course McCall’s is fundamentally a women’s 
magazine, but much of the fiction and general 
article contents appeals to both sexes. 

— Ae] — 


This Week, which used to publish an Eastern 
and a Pacific Coast edition as well as a national 
edition, has abandoned its regional editions and 
henceforth will purchase only material of general 
national appeal. Fiction, of course, is not affected, 
but articles are. No longer will an article be ac- 
cepted because of its special appeal to readers in 
a limited area. 

This magazine is a part of around 40 metropoli- 
tan newspapers, being distributed with the Sunday 
edition except in the case of the Chicago Daily 
News, where it is a part of the Saturday paper. 

This Week has a circulation of more than 
11,000,000. It pays excellent rates for material, 
most of which is short. Its rates for short-short 
stories are comparable to those paid by top mag- 
azines for much longer short stories. William I. 
Nichols is editor and publisher; Stewart Beach 
executive editor; Manon Morrison Tingue fiction 
editor. The editorial offices are newly at 485 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 

Ae] — 


What Outdoor Life Wants 


Outdoor Life, 50 years old, with a circulation of 
a million, offers an excellent market for material 
within its field. Address the editor, William E. 
Rae, at 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

These are the magazine’s specifications as pre- 
pared by Mr. Rae for Author & Journalist: 

No fiction is used here. Our magazine is interested 
only in true stories growing out of hunting and fishing 
and allied outdoor pursuits. We favor the first-person 
narrative approach wherever possible. We like writers 
to develop local atmosphere, to describe the country 
where they hunt or fish, the people and customs they 
may encounter. Regular features of this kind run from 
3,000 to 4,000 words. Good action photos will help 
sell them. Photos should really show the events de- 
scribed, include the high spots of action and the human 
interest sidelights. 

For a true adventure story of an unusual nature, we 
will stretch our word limit to 8,000 and pay accord- 
ingly. We use how-to-do-it, how-to-make-it articles of 
any length up to 4,000 words—on hunting and fishing, 
etc. The “etc.” means woodcraft, camping, firearms, 
motor boats, and fishing tackle. Here again the story 
with the personal-experience angle has the best chance. 

We use news articles on conservation projects success- 
fully carried out. We like to tell these stories in terms 
of the people who carry out the projects. We also use 
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shorts, fillers, and new wrinkles; also brief, dramatic, 
true experiences which can be illustrated for “This 
Happened to Me” department. 

We run perhaps one picture story an issue—and 
we mean a story in pictures, not a collection of odd 
shots taken at odd times. It should have a beginning, 
middle, and end—and stick to one cast of characters. 
When it comes to illustrating feature stories, it often 
helps to work out a sequence of some kind. We're 
using more color photos than ever, both on the cover 
and inside. Our minimum size is 35 mm. though we 


prefer 214x214 or 4x5. 
Our rates begin at about $300 for full-length features. 


— — 
Freelancing for the Monitor 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass., offers a considerable market for 
certain types of material. These are the require- 
ments as stated by Paul S. Deland, associate editor: 

We used to print a magazine once a week with the 
Mon‘tor but we no longer publish a magazine. 

We have no printed rules for contributors to the 
Monitor, and for the guidance of those who wish to 
write for its columns, we recommend a thorough study 
of the paper itself from day to day. Thus the pros- 
pective contributor will become familiar with the vari- 
ous feature pages and the type of articles which are 
suitable for their columns. 

Manuscripts should not run over 1,200 words in 
length, and those intended for the Home Forum and 
Editorial pages should not exceed 1,000 words. 

We seldom use poetry of a religious nature. The 
rate of payment for poems is based on their length and 
their value to the Monitor. 

Because of the great variety of material which we 
publish in the different departments of the Monitor, 
it is impossible for us to set an exact space rate, but 
the minimum is $10 a column. 


Nugget, men’s magazine published at 545 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, is interested in articles 1,000 
words up, preferably with a fresh and/or uncon- 
ventional approach, on persons, places, trends of 
interest to a male audience. Payment is $100 up 
on acceptance. George Wiswell is editor. 


— — 


Tracks Magazine, Verminal Tower, Cleveland 
1, Ohio, is in the market for railroad features of 
general interest. Payment is at 3c a word on ac- 
ceptance. Before submitting query Ted O'Meara, 
the editor. 


— Ae] — 


Family Digest, Huntington, Ind., is completely 
out of the market for fiction but wants articles of 
general family interest. This is a monthly Roman 
Catholic magazine edited by F. A. Fink. 


— Ae] — 
Mantrap has ceased publication. It belonged to 
the chain of detective-crime magazines headed by 


Manhunt, which continues to be one of the most 
successful publications in its field. 


— Av] — 


Sales Letter Showmanship is no longer a market 
for freelance material. 


| 

| 

i 

| | 
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The new address of Henry Regnery Company, 
book publishers, is 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
— — 

Lutheran Juveniles 

The three juvenile magazines edited for the 
Augustana Lutheran Church by Deloris Kanten, 
are now considering fiction and other material 
“that will help build Christian character—that will 
convince young people today that life is really 
worth living well.” 

The magazines are: 

’Til & Stories, for youngsters 5-8. Dramatic, 
imaginative stories up to 900 words. Poetry, simple 
puzzles, how-to-make articles, games, etc. 

Junior Life, for children 9-11. Character-build- 
ing stories—heroism, adventure, mystery, nature 
and animals, travel—around 1,200 words. Nature 
and science articles 200-500 words. Secular and 
Bible-based puzzles. Some verse. (This magazine 
is not to be confused with Junior Life published 
by the Standard Publishing Co. at Cincinnati.) 

Teen Talk, for early teen-agers. Fiction to 
2,500 words aiding youth to make personal and 
social adjustments and also to extend their under- 
standing and experience. Articles 500-1,000 words 
—science, nature, hobbies, biography, etc. Poetry 
and puzzles used occasionally. 

Address Miss Kanten at 2445 Park Ave., Min- 
neapolis 3, Minn. Sample copies of the magazines 
are available to prospective contributors. 

Payment is $5 per 1,000 words for most copy. 
Verse brings 25c for four lines. Second rights to 
already published material are sometimes pur- 
chased. 


Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, is in the market for articles about 
people who live in permanent mobile homes and 
people who travel in trailers. While the favorite 
length is around 2,000 words, material from 1,000 
to 6,000 words is acceptable. Long articles may be 
run in several installments. Preference is given to 
articles illustrated with good photographs 8 x 10 
inches. 

Payment is Ic a word for text, $1 each for 
pictures used. Cover photos, which should be 
square but suitable for circular cropping, bring $5. 
Payment is following publication. 

Query the editor, Francis G. Edwards, about 
articles or posible series of articles. 


— Ab] — 


Mary Immaculate Magazine, Box 96, San An- 
tonio 6, Tex., is looking for human interest articles; 
material on the historical impact of Roman 
Catholic life and thought on America; mission 
photo features; articles on the missions of the 
Oblate Fathers. Manuscripts should be 1,000-2,000 
words. Payment is aproximately 2c a word on ac- 
ceptance. Address the editor, the Rev. P. V. 
Rogers, O.M.I. 

— Ae] — 


The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., wants articles of 1,500 words about personal 
Christian experience; likewise events and informa- 
tion with church relevance. Briefer human in- 
terest incidents of religious import are used also. 
Payment is 2c a word on publication. G. Elson 
Ruff is editor. 


A MESSAGE TO WRITERS 


A client wrote recently, “I did not see your ad, and my heart sank, ‘Jackinson has enough clients; 
Jackinson does not need new writers.’” I assured G.B. that, while I might not advertise regularly, I would 
always seek writers, new or old, who are ready to “grow with a growing agency,” as I like to put it. 


How measure growth? My first agency sale was to Man to Man, the last (as this is written), to 


Redbook. In the interim there were sales to just about the entire magazine range. The Redbook author will 
also be seen in: Better Homes & Gardens, Family Circle, Living For Young Homemakers, McCall's, etc., etc. 
Books by Harper & Bros. and Ronald Press. The start was quite humble. The Man to Man author went on 
to Argosy and a dozen other men’s magazines. This Fall, Julian Messner will issue his first book. 


Similar “growth” stories lie behind books to be issued by Beacon Press, A. S. Barnes, Caxton, Double- 
day, and other major publishers. Or magazines like American Weekly, Coronet, Ladies’ Home Journal, New 
Directions Annual, True, etc., etc. But writing, at best, is a heart-breaking business of many No’s to a single 
Yes. So it is essential that writers be properly guided. Encouragement must be given, but mine is never 
fraudulent encouragement. A host of writers simply haven’t got what it takes to buck the intense competi- 
tion, and no amount of criticism will help. Others—“others” means you. Let us find out if my specialized 
sort of guidance will be of help to you. One report will tell, and one submission will tell me a lot about 
your work. After that—well, let us first take step A, and become acquainted. 


As always, no fees if you have had a book published by a major royalty house within the past two or 
three years. Otherwise it is Twenty-five Dollars for any MS. up to 80,000 words; Thirty Dollars to 100,000; 
Thirty-five beyond that. I might add that no writer ever received a letter from me saying that there would 
be an additional charge of any sort beyond the initial fee. I take pride in the fact that my agency offers no 
ghosting-revision services. In fact, I do not care to hear from writers who are unable to do their own revis- 
ing. I DO offer criticism, the sort which frequently means the difference between success and failure. On 
magazine work, no fees for the writer who is currently selling to the first class magazines, providing you send 
me the type of material you have been selling. For the writer yet to sell; A dollar per thousand words, with 
a minimum of three dollars for any script. Full-length plays, Fifteen dollars. Juveniles are judged as stories.’ 
T-V and radio scripts: Five dollars for a half-hour show, Seven-fifty for an hour play. Commission on sales 
is 10%, 15% on foreign sales. Fees should accompany the submission, and please remember the stamped re- 


turn envelope. 
ALEX JACKINSON 


11 West 42nd St. 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Chatelaine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Can- 
ada, is looking for short stories appealing to 
women. The editors want literary quality but real 
story interest. The magazine pays good rates on 
acceptance. John Clare is editor. 

Following the death of Thomas R. Coward, 
president of Coward-McCann, Inc., Theodore 
Purdy is now the editor-in-chief of this book pub- 
lishing firm. Mr. Purdy has been editor of G. P. 
Putnam's Sons and is succeeded there by Howard 
S. Cady. Both firms have offices at 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

— Ae] — 

Leonard Robinson, fiction editor of Collier's 
till its discontinuance, is now editor of the book 
firm of Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

— 

The Burbank Independent, which used to de- 
vote its department Peasant Under Glass, to 
poetry, is now confining the department to profiles 
of unusual personalities with excerpts from their 
published books. Address Bernice Mason Winters, 
2700 Scott Road, Burbank, Calif. 

— Av] — 

Workbench, a relatively new magazine published 
at 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo., is 
introducing a department, How I Solved a House- 
hold Problem. ‘Theodore M. Leary, the editor, 
writes: 

Do you have a solution for some specific household 
maintenance or improvement problem that you know 
is workable because it has actually worked for you? If 
so, why not share your solution with our readers? It 
may help them, too. The problem and its solution 
should not exceed 750 words but need not be that 
long. Suitable illustrations will increase the chances 
that we'll use your contribution. If we do use it, pay- 
ment will be made to you at our usual rates for text 
and illustrations. 

— Av] — 

The Mystery Writers of America, Inc., 228 West 
24th St.. New York 11, are forming a nationwide 
committee on censorship to “conduct a counter- 
offensive against local pressure groups and _in- 
dividuals who take it upon themselves to decide 
what books may or may not be read by the gen- 
eral public.” 

Chairman of the committee is Anthony Boucher, 
well-known novelist and critic, editor of Fantasy 
and Science Fiction. 

— Av] — 
Articles on Finishing Wanted 

Industrial Finishing Magazine, 1142 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., is in the market for reliable 
articles in its field. Payment is approximately 3c a 
word, with around $5 each for photographs, on 
publication. Queries and manuscripts should be 
sent to W. W. Rohr, the editor. 

Mr. Rohr outlines the needs of his magazine as 
follows: 

Articles published in Industrial Finishing Magazine 
are directed chiefly to production executives who are 
interested in the application of protective, decorative, 
or identification coatings (paint, varnish, lacquer, 
decals, sttnciling, etc.) to factory-made products for 
utility and/or decorative use. 

Included among suggestions for articles are: surface 
preparation before painting (cleaning, smoothing sur- 
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Bread Loaf, Vermont 


Writers’ Conference 
August 14-28 


Director: John Ciardi 


Fiction & Non-Fiction: Kay Boyle, A. B. Guthrie, Jr., 
William Raney, William Sloane, Mildred Walker 


Poetry: Léonie Adams 
Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 


Special E.ecturers: Robert Frost, Lincoln Barnett, Cath- 
erint Drinker Bowen, David McCord, Winfred van 
Atta, Richard Wilbur 


For information write: 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Middlebury College ® Middlebury 14, Vermont 


Thirteenth Annual University of Denver 
WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


June 24- July 19 


Study sessions will be held in the following groups: General 
Session (concerned with problems common to all writers), 
popular short story, quality short story, novel, poetry, non- 
fiction, juvenile writing. 


Gilbert Nieman, Rolfe Humphries, Alan Swallow, Theodore 
Cogswell, Dorothy E. S. Hansen, Virginia Greene Millikin, 
Donna Geyer. 


For further information write to: 
John Williams, Director - 
Workshop for Writers, Dept. 1W5 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver 10, Colorado 


WHY NOT GET ACADEMIC CREDIT 
at a summer writers’ conference? 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, July 27-August 3 


For details write to: 


Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, Director 
1703 Chestnut Street : Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


For a Different Conference, 
attend the Fifth Session of the 
LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
The original writers’ houseparty-conference, held at the 
Director’s Private Country Estate at 
LAKE MANITOU SOUTH, near Montreal, CANADA 
AUGUST 4-11, 1957 
Limited Enroliment. Information from the Director, 
Miss E. Louise Cushing, 820 Buchanan Street, St. Laurent, 
Montreal 9, Canada. 
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14th SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


June 8-11 
$1,000 in Cash Prizes . . . Entries returned with 
comment ... Workshops . . . Lectures . . . Lunch- 


eons .. . Autograph Party . . . Visit to the fabulous 
King Ranch... Sailing... 


Talk shop with editors, publishers, critics, fa- 
mous writers including HARRISON SMITH, WIL- 
LIAM B. HART, NINA DORRANCE, DR. TOM 
BATTEN, TIMOTHY SELDES, J. FRANK DOBIE, 
STANTON COBLENTZ, HARNETT T. KANE, 
FRED GIPSON, GARLAND ROARK, LON TINKLE, 
J. MEREDITH TATTON, DR. W. A. STIGLER, 
JOEL McCRINDLE, L. L. FOREMAN, HOLLAND 
McCOMBS, FRANK WARDLAW, ROSS PHARES, 
DECHARD TURNER, LYNWOOD GIACOMINI, 
MARGARET PAGE, KEN HARPER, SIDDIE JOE 
JOHNSON, RITA NAYLOR, LILY PETER, COTH- 
BURNE O’NEAL, BROWNIE McNEIL, RUEL Mc- 
DANIEL, HARRY RANSOME, M. D. McELROY, 
EDYTHE CAPREOL, KATHRANE EVANS, VAN 
CHANCLER, KATHERINE McCOMB, CARL GIBKE, 
LEONARD ORMEROD, DR. J. A. CARROLL, 
CHARLES BECKMAN, LOULA GRACE ERDMAN. 


Director Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancohua Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 


Madeline Island, Wisconsin 


WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


Classes and individual conferences in magazine article and 
fiction writing, with or without university credit . . . in the 
heart of Wisconsin’s summer vacation land . . . swimming, 


golf, boating. 
Two 2-Week Sessions 
July 22 to August 3 
August 5 to August 17 
Register for one or both 
For information and folder, write 
GENERAL EXTENSION DIVISION 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 


CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 27-29 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash izes! All 
sessions held at Higbee Department Store. For details, 


write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE 
June 24-July 12 

Fiction, television, motion picture, children’s literature. Wirt 
Williams, director and resident writer. Featuring novelists, TV- 
Motion Picture Writers, agents, producers, magazine editors and 
writers, including: Ray Bradbury, Bob Campbell, Robert R. 
Kirsch, Harry Lewis, Finlay McDermid, Rachel Maddux, James 
Poe, Garet Rogers, Louise Scott, Frederick Shroyer, Mort Thaw. 

Address Director Wirt Williams 

Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 32, California 
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faces, phosphatizing, etc.) ; masking of surfaces not to 
be painted, application of coatings by any of the 
several production processes, such as spraying, dipping, 
roller-coating, flow-coating, whirling, tumbling, doc- 
tor-blade; and the drying or curing of coated films 
after apulication. Readers are also interested in the 
layout, operation, or maintenance of equipment used 
for and in connection with surface preparation, prod- 
uct painting, masking of surfaces to be painted, and 
paint drying. Also, the testing of paint materials, 
paint films, etc. 

Readers are interested in specific facts, ideas, sug- 
gestions, and comments about how others in their 
own or kindred lines of production are getting satisfac- 
tory results, or doing things better or more rapidly or 
more cheaply with modern materials, equipment and 
methods—under present-day conditions. Inasmuch as 
they are identified with the industry, they are already 
more or less well informed on these subjects. 

Anyone not intimately familiar with the materials, 
equipment and methods employed in modern product 
painting or finishing, should obtain his material by 
personal interview (and by observation too, if pos- 
sible) with a foreman, production executive, or official 
who is well-informed on the subject. After writing the 
article, the writer should arrange to have it checked 
ever carefully by the foreman finisher, superintendent, 
manager, or some other responsible individual at the 
plant visited or written up. 

Photographs, drawings, etc., for illustration purposes 
are welcome and often desirable, although not always 
absolutely necessary. When it is deemed of sufficient 
importance, we will pay for having one or more com- 
mercial photographs made. 

— Ag] — 

The interest of Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 2, in quality fiction is highlighted by the 
appointment of Rust Hills as fiction editor. Mr. 
Hills was one of the founders of Quixote, an 
Anglo-American little magazine emphasizing sig- 
nificant literature. 

Esquire publishes considerable fiction, a good 
deal of it of the short-short length or only a little 
longer. It pays very good rates on acceptance. 

Woman's Day, 19 West 44th St., New York 36, 
is in the market for contemporary fiction of qual- 
ity, genuine human interest, romance, and humor. 
Length, 2,500-4,500 words. The magazine is over- 
stocked with briefer stories. Betty Finnin is fiction 
editor. 

— AvJ — 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H., is now paying on 
acceptance instead of publication as formerly. 
Good rates—up to 5c a word. Anything of interest 
to skiers is welcome here. Fred Springer-Miller is 
editor. 

— Av] — 

The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17, is interested in 2-6 part serials as well as short 
stories up to 3,000 words. The magazine is pub- 
lished by the Girl Scouts of America, hence is 
read by girls 11-17. Marjorie Vetter is fiction 
editor. 

— Ae] — 


The Catholic Boy, edited by the Rey. Frank E. 
Gartland, C.S.C., at Notre Dame, Ind., is appealing 
to slightly older boys than formerly, the ages now 
being 11-16. It wants stories of 2,000-3,000 words 
with strong plot and no romance or moralizing. 
Sports, adventure, mystery are favorite themes. 
Payment is up to $100 per story on acceptance. 
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Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, Chanin 
Bldg., 42nd St. and Lexington Ave., New York 
(note new address) is in the market for any good 
story involving crime; word limits, 1,500-15,000. 
Emphasis is on quality of writing though strength 
of plot is important also. Payment is 3c-6c a word 
on acceptance. William Manners is editorial direc- 
tor; Nadine King, managing editor. 

This magazine is tied up with the Hitchcock TV 
show on a first refusal option basis for fiction. 

Bruce J. Friedman, editor of the quarterly 
Swank, now has in addition a bimonthly, Bachelor. 
Both magazines are for men and emphasize hard- 
hitting fiction. Articles include profiles of out- 
standing men in various fields and also consid- 
erable humor. Rates are in line with those of 
most of the better men’s magazines. 

Address Mr. Friedman at 655 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

— Ae] — 
Five Western Pulps Fold 


The five Western magazines of Stadium Pub- 
lications are discontinuing. They comprise Com- 
plete Western Book Magazine, Western Short 
Stories, Best Western, Western Novel & Short 
Stories, and 2-Gun Western. 

For a long time these have afforded a steady 
market for writers in the Western field. Complete 
Western Book Magazine, published continuously 
for more than 20 years, was the oldest Western. 

The folding of these magazines reduces to under 
a dozen the number of Western pulps, as against 
40 ten years ago. The decline, of course, is due 
chiefly to the competition of paperback novels, 
though another factor is the increasing attention 
to Western fiction by general and men’s magazines. 

Robert O. Erisman, long the editor at Stadium, 
will devote his attention to his own writing and to 
teaching writing. 

— Av] — 

Lawrence P. Fitzgerald, for several years editor 
of Teens, will on June 15 become editor of the 
Link, 122 Maryland Ave., N. E., Washington 2, 
D. C. He will be glad to hear from writers in- 
terested in doing fiction or articles for young men 
and women in military service, who comprise the 
readership of the Link. 

— 

The Country Guide, a national Canadian farm 
monthly published at 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2, Manit., is still interested in short items of Cana- 
dian interest in the fields of agriculture and 
homemaking. Payment is made on acceptance at 
varying rates. The information was received too 
late to be included in the filler market list in the 
April Author & Journalist. 

— Ae] — 

The Quarterly Review, a national magazine de- 
voted to contemporary literature, has been estab- 
lished by Fairleigh Dickinson University, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Editors are Dr. Clarence E. Decker, 
formerly editor of the University of Kansas City 
Review, and Charles Angoff, editor and author, 
whose articles have appeared often in Author & 
Journalist. Doctor Decker is vice-president of 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, and Mr. Angoff 
recently became professor of English there. 

The magazine is open to significant poetry, 
plays, short stories, and essays. It hopes to stim- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Second Pacific Northwest Interna- 
tional Writers Conference will be held on 
the Beautiful Campus of the University of 
Washington at Seattle on July 25, 26 and 
27, 1957, with a cruise on July 28th across 
picturesque Puget Sound to Kiana Lodge on 
the Olympia Pensinula for a salmon barbe- 
cue and Potlatch dinner. Two hundred fifty 
rooms have been reserved in the University 
of Washington dormitories for visitors. 


Workshops will be staffed by leading au- 
thors and educators and special sessions on 
the theme of looking into the “windows of 
tomorrow” for new and fresh material will 
be novel, instructive and inspirational. 


RALPH BUSHNELL POTTS, President 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST INTERNATIONAL 
WRITERS CONFERENCE, INC. 

(a non-profit corporation) 


1702 Hoge Building Seattle 4, Washington 


24th WRITERS CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 22-August 9, 1957 
» 


For both beginning and experienced writers. 
Workshops include novel, short story, poetry, 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction and_ television 


drama. 


Distinguished staff, with William E. Barrett, 
Warren Beck, Rolfe Humphries, Ellingwood 
(Bud) Kay, Virginia Sorensen, Richard Wormser, 
and others. Comfortable climate, excellent ac- 
commodations, scenic attractions. 

° 


Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 


University of Colorado 
Macky 367 Boulder, Colorado 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Ninth Annual — June 5, 6, 7 
Cash prizes for manuscripts. Daily workshops in 12 subjects. 
Evening lectures. Ali sessions held at the modern Sylvania 
Hotel. Write now for program to: 
OLGA P. MacFARLAND, Registrar 
P. O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


CORPUS CHRIST! FINE ARTS COLONY 
June 3-15, 1957 
Two full weeks of lectures and workshops led by CHARLES 
ANGOFF. Special attention to TV dramatic writing, poetry, 
short story. Contests, recreation on campus of the University 
of Corpus Christi. 
Tuition $35. Board and room $3 a day. Write AJ 100 


Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colon 
301 Brooks Drive. Comme Tex. 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


CAN WE HELP YOU? 


For more than thirty-five years, our organiza- 
tion has trained writers for success in all types 
of creative writing. We can help you, too, for 
this is our only job. 
When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffe- 
lock, one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, 
teacher of such well-known writers as Tom 
Duncan, Josephina Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al 
P. Nelson, Jean Lee Latham, and many others. 
Compare with other courses! Note how 
much actual personal help we give you, the 
fact that our instructors are at the school 
(not scores of miles away), the confidence 
you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America 
and that it is widely known for its in- 
tegrity, dependability, and consistently ef- 
fective professional training. 
Our new course, THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER, is the result of successful training of 
hundreds of writers. It is the only truly modern 
course based on the soundest principles of psy- 
chology and up-to-date teaching methods. Why 
settle for anything less when you can get this 
stimulating, interesting, and _ sales-bringing 
training for as little or for less than most of the 
old-style courses? 


FREE Send today for free booklet. 


Use this coupon: 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free 
booklet, ““Your Way to Success in Authorship,” 
showing me how to learn to write stories, arti- 
cles, poems, TV plays and other salable scripts. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
24 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


ulate creative writing and its appreciation by a 
wider audience. 

Asia Calling, Box 1048, Santa Monica, Calif., 
continues to seek articles to 3,000 words. This 
magazine is directed primarily to youth. Mary 
Ellen Hawk Saunders is editor. No payment is 
made for contributions. 

— Av] — 

Junior Messenger, 722 Main St., Newton, Kans., 
is a magazine for boys and girls 9-12 published by 
the Mennonite Church. It buys stories of ad- 
venture and action 1,500-2,000 words “providing 
identification in solving problems and meeting 
the challenges of the Christian life.” 

Used also are articles 800-1,000 words on mis- 
sions, biography, music, stewardship, vocations, 
and race relations. 

Griselda Shelly is editor. Payment is 14c a word 
on acceptance. 

— Av] — 

American Sunday School Union, now 140 years 
old, is interested in manuscripts of higher quality 
for its publications, particularly Christian Youth. 
Stories of 1,500-2,000 words and religious mystery 
serials are needed. 

The union also is looking for articles on Sunday 
school methods and other phases of religious ed- 
ucation. All material should have the evangelical, 
Biblical point of view 

Better rates are promised than in the past. Be- 
fore submitting material, query William J. Jones, 
Editor of Publications, at 1816 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa. 

— 

All materia] for Writers’ Council should be 
addressed to Helen Reed Moffitt, 633 N. Grant 
Ave., Pocatello, Idaho. Jim Haynes is no longer as- 
sociated with the magazine. 

The correct address of Flower & Garden’s MER- 
CHANDISER for Mid-America is 559 Westport 
Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. An incorrect address 
appeared in the March A&J. 


They Laughed— 


[Continued from Page 12] 


your hair. He said, “I was reading a story. I 
nearly choked myself laughing at it.” 

“It must have been a marvelous story,” 
sarcastically. “What was the plot?” 

He laughs reminiscently and begins eating his 
overdone chop with gusto. “Well, it didn’t have 
much of a plot,” he says. “It was just about a man 
and a zipper, but I thought I’d die laughing at it!” 

The above incident happened to me some years 
ago. The zipper story was in the Post, one of the 
famous Glencannon stories by Guy Gilpatric, I 
believe. I don’t know the title. I doubt if my 


you say 


Vacation at my N. H. Writers’ Colony. Learn how from the 
author of the prize-winning novel, THE DEVIL’S HAND- 
MAIDENS. | have helped hundreds to success in fiction, 
poetry, articies, etc. A trial criticism at $1 per M words 
will prove that | can help you. Reference: Who’s Who of 
American Women. Or visit my Chicago class. 


49 Salem Lane 


Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Summer, Too! 


MILDRED I. REID 
Literary Critic 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas. 1957 Edition.. 
: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) 
: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained). 
: LEARN TO EARN! (New te to writing) 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
— _ 
= 


husband does either, but he still chuckles over it 
occasionally, after all this time. 

Humor can be divided roughly into three cate- 
gories: character humor, situation humor, and 
gag humor. Which should furnish plenty of leeway 
for every writer who is not absolutely dedicated 
to the grim and the tragic. And I can think of at 
least one exceedingly grim story, which I defy 
you to read without emitting a great burst of 
laughter. A skillful blending which is done par- 
ticularly well by Roald Dahl, the English writer, 
whose stories you have probably read in the New 
Yorker and Collier's, among others. This story, 
“Lamb to the Slaughter,” is so excellent that I 
don’t want to say one single word to spoil it for 
you. First published in Harper’s, I believe, several 
years ago, it has now been reprinted in a volume 
of Roald Dahl’s short stories entitled Someone 
Like You. 

It’s an exciting and wonderful thing to make 
people laugh. We have always heard that Mark 
Twain did not want to be a humorist, that he 
never had any intention of being a humorist. But 
look what the world would have missed if he had 
not become one. 

Laughter is contagious. I remember, when I was 
a school girl, an old phonograph record of a man 
laughing. He began by chuckling mildly. He did 
nothing but laugh during the whole record. His 
laughter grew and swelled until it filled the room. 
It spilled out of the doors and the windows. It was 
impossible not to laugh with him. I have seen a 
whole roomful of people almost rolling on the 
floor with merriment when this record was played. 
A good laugh a day might be even better than the 
proverbial apple. Apples are sometimes out of 
season, but never laughter. 

Humor is nebulous, will-o’-the-wisp, elusive, 
slipping from your grasp like a silvery minnow, 
leaping on to your shoulder from behind, like a 
mischievous Siamese cat. 

‘I can laugh until I cry over the innocent, un- 
conscious humor of a batch of kittens playing. 
And yet I can sit stony-faced before an hour-long, 
astronomically expensive, so-called humorous tel- 
evision show. 

To me puns are very funny. A good pun is 
like a smooth cocktail—it doesn’t hit you immed- 
iately. A man slipping on a banana peel, or 
someone being hit in the face with a pie, is not 
amusing to me. But it must be to millions of 
other people. 

The best humorists, I believe, are those who 
have learned to laugh at themselves. We can't 
laugh at others until we’ve learned to laugh at 
ourselves, and that, I think, is where the secret 
lies. 

Let us just remember, in the words of that 
dear prolific writer, Anon.: 

A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men. 


NOTHING ELSE | 

LIKE IT! 

10,000 Indians, All Tribes 
AUGUST 8-11 

Write for information 


Ceremonial Association 
GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 
Make your plots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to 
Movies and TV. Over 15 years of scripting experience 
inside Hollywood Studios. COMPLETE writing help, or 
Shosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, and Stage Plays. 
Write me your problem for free reply. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


Phone 5602 Fernwood Avenue 
HOllywood 2-5448 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


JUVENILE WRITERS 


Will your story click with juvenile readers? I can tell you if your 
style, subject and plot meet the standards set by modern children, 
teachers and librarians. My criticism is honest and personal, 

on 12 years experience in working with children and a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of children’s literature. My rates— 
$2 any manuscript under 3,000 words. Payment must accompany 
script. I pay return postage. Book rates on request. 


MARY BUFTON Box 158, La Farge, Wisconsin 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 
An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. 
Let us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, 
light verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, 
ten percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may 
sell that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 
CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 

South Post Office Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Neat, dependable service. Approved editor’s style on 
16-Ib. or 20-Ib. bond paper. Extra first and last pages. 
One carbon copy free. Corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, etc. All work proofread and mailed 
to you FLAT. 40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. 
Editing and typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. 
(New Electric typewriter.) 
AGNES CAMPBELL 
1544 South Pennsylvania Denver, Colorado 


POETS AND WRITERS: 
200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard covers, $88.80. 
Work guaranteed. 
MERCHANTS PRESS 


Taylor, Texas 


P. O. Box 112 


Now Teaching by Mail 


Frank Discussion of Your Potentialities as a Writer $: 


ROBERT O. ERISMAN 


Thorough Thrashing-out of Your Fiction beta | ane Selling Problems $30 


Editor 18 yrs. Magazine Management Co.’s all-fiction 
group; author, pulp, slick, literary stories (4 made 
BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES Honor Roll), 
juvenile books; judge Western Writers of America 
annual best-short-story award. 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 
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O many an inexperienced writer the short- 
short story looks easy. Only 1,000-2,500 
words—anybody should be able to write a 
good piece of that length! 

Actually any fiction writer will testify that the 
short-short form is fraught with difficulty after 
difficulty. Its very brevity contributes to the prob- 
lem, for every word in it must count toward the 
total impression. The experienced writer of fiction 
finds it far easier to write a story of 4,000-5,000 
words. Authors have been known to testify even 
that a good novel is simpler to produce than a 
good short-short. 

All editors say that good short-shorts are hard 
to get. They are wanted so much that many mag- 
azines pay as much for them as for longer stories. 

What editors want in short-shorts are real stories 
embodying action, conflict, climax. Few care for 
static mood or character sketches—except the little 
magazines, and even they are more and more de- 
manding actual story, implicit if not explicit. 

On the other hand, comparatively few magazines 
today are receptive to the twist ending made 
famous by O. Henry--particularly if in any way it 
seems to trick the reader. “The pattern of the 
short-short,” writes Stewart Beach, executive ed- 
itor of This Week, probably the most extensive 
current market for short-shorts, “is simply the nat- 
ural way of telling any story—in conversation or on 
paper. Its basis is the classic beginning, middle, 
and ending—the secret of good storytelling since 
Homer.” 

Most editors regard a story anywhere between 
1,000 and 2,000 words as a short-short. Some few 
publish stories even briefer than 1,000 words. 
Others stretch the upper limits of the short-short to 
2,500 words. The average published example is 
around 1,500. 

The preferred lengths are indicated by most of 
the magazines in the following list. Where not 
stated, it may be assumed to be 1,000-2,000. 

The list is confined to magazines which offer a 
consistent market for short-shorts. Other publi- 
cations may use a short-short now and then—but 
only because it makes an exceptional appeal to the 
editor. 

Where prices are indicated, they are per word 
or per story. Acc. means payment on acceptance. 
Pub. means payment on publication. 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Alden H. Norton, Editor. $150- 
$250. Acc. 

Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, Chanin 
Bidg., 42nd St. and Lexington Ave., New York. 
1,500 words or more. Any good story with a crime in 
it; emphasis on quality of writing, ‘‘though strength 
of plot cannot be ignored. William Manners, Editor- 
ial Director; Nadine King, Managing Editor. 3c-6c. 
Acc. 

Amazing Stories, 366 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Action science-fiction 1,000 words or more. 
Paul W. Fairman. Ic up. Acc. 

American Farm Youth, Danville, !!!. 200-500 words 
appealing to farm boys between 14 and 24 years of 
age. Alan Oster, Editor. Yc. Pub. 

The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
Magazine of the Girl Scouts of America, read by 
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girls 11-17. Short-shorts of 1,000 words: mystery, 
adventure, school and family life, any of the prob- 
lems confronting today’s teen-age girls. Marjorie 
Vetter, Fiction Editor. 1c up. Acc. 

American Junior Red Cross News, | 8th and E Sts., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Under 1,500 words for 
children in grades 4-6 on subjects such as children 
in other lands, animals, holidays; 600 words for chil- 
dren in primary grades. (Mrs.) Lois S. Johnson, Editor. 
Nominal rates. Acc. 

The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73td 
St., New York 21. 1,000-2,500 words. Must be on 
a Scandinavian topic or about Scandinavians or 
Scandinavian-Americans. Erik J. Friis, Editor. Ic. 
Acc. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Alden H. Norton, Executive Editor. 
$250-$500. Acc. 

Boys’ Life Magazine, New Brunswick, N. J. 1,500- 
2,500 words. A few short-shorts for boys 10-16; espe- 
cially seeks adventures or mysteries suitable for tell- 
ing around campfires. Sample copy of magazine and 
folder of information available on request. Harry 
Harchar, Editor; Frances Smith, Story Editor. $100 
up. Acc. ‘ 

The Canadian Forum, 36 Yonge St., Toronto 1, 
Canada. Non-romantic stories about 1,800 words, 
Canadian background preferred. P. J. Giffen, Editor. 
Payment in copies. 

Caper, Suite 205, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. Sexy, strong male stories; occasional crime 
and adventure. 1,250 words or more. David Zentner. 
4c. Within 30 days of acc. 

The Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pitts- 
burgh 1, Pa. 1,000 words, preferably in a humorous 
vein. Themes should center around the home, house- 
wives, children, etc. Rev. Urban S. Adelman, Editor. 
lc up. Acc. 

Catholic Home Messenger, Canfield, Ohio. 1,800- 
2,000 words; adult fiction pointing up social, family, 
and religious problems. Rev. Bernard M. Borgogno, 
S.S.P., Editor. 1 Yac up. 10th of month after acc. * 

The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York 
19. Stories of high quality on modern themes. Rev. 
_ B. Sheerin, C. S. P., Editor. About $7.50 a page. 

ub. 

Challenge Magazine, Box 24, Deer Park, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Stories to 1,500 words. No payment. 
Prizes offered. 

Champion Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. Maximum, 1,100 words. Mainly short-short who- 
dunits in which misspelled words, cryptograms, Qr 
other codes are used to solve the mystery. It. is neces- 
sary that these be logical and essential to the story 
and used for a gcod reason, not merely to meet mag- 
azine’s requirements. All the necessary facts and 
clues should be given in not more than 800-900 
words, followed by not more than 200 additional 
words giving the solution to the mystery. Walter H. 
Holze, Editor. 2c up. Pub. 

Christian Life Magazine, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 6. 1,200-1,500 words. Stories must center 
around problems of adult evangelical Christians. 
Prefers themes of current significance. Janice Gosnell, 
Fiction Editor. 2c. Pub. 

Compact, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 1,500 
words. For readers 14-19. ‘Our teen-age readers 
want stories about people their own age, facing the 
family, love, school, and recreation problems they 
themselves face every day. Keep in mind that today’s 
young person is pretty sophisticated. You can’t write 
down to him. You can’t preach. What we’re looking 
for is good stories, well told.’’ Claire Glass, Editor. 
Good rates. Acc. 
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Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
1,500-2,000 words. Sophisticated, adult material. 
John J. O'Connell, Editor. Standard price $850. Acc. 

Crime and Justice, Room 307, 303 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16. Mystery stories 500 words up. Richard 
E. Arnold. Ic. Acc. 

Crosier Missionary, Onamia, Minn. 1,000-2,000 
words. Stories of a wholesome but not ‘preachy’ 
character, especially pertaining to Christian or Cath- 
olic family life. Prefers surprise endings. Rev. Benno 
Mischke, O. S. C., Editor. 2c-5¢c. Acc 

Dawn: Young Writers’ Magazine, Lamoni, lowa. 
Stories to 1,000 words. Restricted to writers under 24 
years of age. Dixie Lynne, Editor. No payment. 
Prizes offered. 

Dell Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 500 words maxi- 
mum. Mystery stories based on a gimmick that the 
reader may be able to spot in order to solve the mys- 
tery. ‘‘The mystery need not be a murder mystery— 
as a matter of fact, we prefer something lighter. We 
do not want anything gruesome or gory under any cir- 
cumstances. All the clues must appear in the story, 
but they should not be obvious.’’ Kathleen Rafferty, 
Editor. $15-20. Acc. 

The Dude, West Park Publishing Co., 19 W. 44th 
St., New York 36. Ultrasophisticated but literary 
stories. James H. Holmes. To $200. Acc. 

Easy Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
Same requirements as Champion Crosswords, above. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Quality short-shorts of detection, 
crime, etc., 1,500-2,000 words. Robert P. Mills, Man- 
aging Editor. 3c-5c. Acc. 

Escapade, Suite 205, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 46, Calif. 1,000 words. Men’‘s sophisticated, 
man-woman sex, satirical, humorous type. Prefer- 
ence for surprise endings. David Zentner, Editor. 
Approx. 10c. Within 30 days of acceptance. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Quality 
stories on any subject; no slickness. Aversion to sur- 
prise endings. 1,500 words or less. Rust Hills, Fiction 
Editor. Varying rates. Acc. 

Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 1,500 
words. Subject matter as for longer love stories. ‘‘We 
are interested in a short-short only if it tells a com- 
plete, believable story suited to its short length. We 
want no surprise endings as such—only there must be, 
of course, an element of surprise till the end of the 
story.’ Helen Tono, Editor. Ic. Acc. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
1,000-1,500 words. Stories of a general nature: ad- 
venture, romance, mystery, etc. Eileen O’Hayer, Man- 
aging Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. ‘We 
prefer stories with a strong emotional appeal, realistic 
situation that homemakers can identify with. Pres- 
ent need is for love stories. Heavily stocked with 
stories about children, teen-agers, older persons. No 


Editorial assistance that will help you sell 
Learn the know-how of MODERN methods 
PROSE : : POETRY 
My clients are selling 


Send $1.00 for Pros, REVOLUTION IN LITERATURE 
Ruth Averitte, B.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave., 
Author of four books Fort Worth 10, Texas 


‘tus: 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
The Maples Greenwood, Indiana 


POET LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
s— ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 
Attractive cover, illustration and copyright instructions 
included. Look at these prices for 50 copies and com- 
pare! 16 page booklet — $15 

24 page booklet — $22 

32 page booklet — $28 

(For 100 copies, add 25%) 

VIRGINIA HUSTON CARTER 

919 W. Michigan Tucson, Arizona 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A Nationn!l Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


literature 
8820-G SUNSET BLVD. 


If you’re writing for your own amusement only—more power to you! 
But if you’re writing to SELL... . to see your work ACCEPTED . . . PUB- 
LISHED ... and PAID FOR .. . we want to hear from you! 

Write today for FREE INFORMATION about our NEW program pin- 
pointed to fit your personal writing needs. Just tell us whether you are 
an amateur, semi-professional or professional. 


internationale, 


No obligation. 


ltd. 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
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Just Off The Press! 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES 


In less expensive binding, but no fewer words than 
previous editions. Special offer until June 1: Only 
$2, and another $2 will buy my usual $5 criticism. 
(See page 26 for details.) 


MILDRED |. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


BEGINNERS: 

Earn Money ct Home While Writing 

Write a newsy English column for small foreign papers (under 
fifty thousand population). The same mimeographed column 
goes to all of your listings. Excellent, interesting work, and 
you are your own boss. It is your own business with splendid 
—— For complete details (with subjects) send one 
lollar to 


7259 Fulton St. 


ANTHONY D. OLIVER 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. I do it 
for you. Reference women’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 
ATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A-J. Miami 33, Florida 


AUTHORS 


Poetry, County Histories, Novels, and miscellaneous books. 
Nationa! advertising, Catalogues, Reviews, 30 years expe- 
‘rience. Professionally done jackets, folders. Low subsidy 
high results with prepublication scales. Write: 

PAUL L. HEARD, Editor-Publisher 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 
Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them 
Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, carbon. For complete editing. 
corrections and typing, = a7 per 1000, or 25c per page. I pay post- 
age. Typing only, 50c pe’ 

Or, DID YOU EVER "WISH for friendly, personal CRITICISM, 
witho ata follow~ -up offer of a ‘‘course’’? Doubtful if your stories 
are “‘right’’? Let me prepare them. Definite changes, rewriting, 
plot- a if needed. Market tips. All for $1 per 1000, with- 
out typing. $3 minimum on this 

Let EV know your problems 
A LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist R. 2, Arkansaw, wi 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulers. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. a, — on white = $1.25 
to $1.75 a RMA. word average. Minimum $ 


A A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 


Francisco 1918 1943) 
2140 Empire St., 5, California 


What every writer needs. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You cen produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo-stories, 
feature articles, news items, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines with our help and so get fast checks and 
bylines. Send for free 3, 000 word illustrated folder and learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Our money-back guarantee protects 


you. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. R, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


straight crime detection or sordid situations desired. 
Little interest in the trick situation short-short.”’ 
Maxine Lewis, Fiction Editor. No set rates. Acc. 

Family Herald & Weekly Star, 245 St. James St., 
W., Montreal, Que., Canada. 1,500 words or more: 
romance, adventure, mystery, rural family 
audience. H. Gordon Green. $100. A 

Fantastic Universe, 320 Fifth a New York 1}. 
1,000 words or more—science fiction or fantasy. 
Hans Stefan Santesson. 1c. Month before pub. 

Fantasy & Science Fiction, Mercury Publications, 
471 Park Ave., New York 22. Any length—especially 
vignettes under 500 words. Any themes of science 
fiction or other imaginative types of fantasy; stress 
on novelty of concept. Address MSS. to Anthony 
Boucher, Editor, 2643 Dana St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
$30-$50, occasionally more. Acc. 

Galaxy Science Fiction, 421 Hudson St., New York 
14. 2,000 words or more. Subjects in science fiction 
except extrasensory perception—telepathy, telekinesis, 
teleportation, etc.—and psychiatry; overstocked on 
these themes. ‘’Science fiction is a tough field to 
break into, and particularly so with short-shorts.’’ 
H. L. Gold, Editor. $100 minimum. Acc. 

The Gent. Same address and requirements as The 
Dude, above. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., New 
York 19. 1,000-2,000 words. No restrictions as to 
type of story, theme, etc. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. 
$600-$2,000. Acc. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Up to 1,000 words. 
Humorous or straight treatment of family living. Rev. 
Walter Sullivan, O. S. B., Editor. 2c up. Acc. 

Handy Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
Same requirements as Champion Crosswords, above. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wholesome stories with a message on any phase of 
family living. 750, 1,500, 2,250 words. Joe W. 
Burton, Editor. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Imagination, P. O. Box 230, Evanston, Ill. Science- 
fiction 1,000 words or more. Solid plot, action, good 
characterization, human interest problems. William 
L. Hamling. Ic up. Acc 

Infinity, Royal Publishers, 47 E. 44th St., New 
vert 17. Any length of science fiction. Larry Shaw. 

c. Acc. 

Interracial Review, 20 Vesey St., New York 7. 
Organ of 27 Catholic Interracial Councils. Stories 
with race relations themes, 1,700-2,000 words. 
George K. Hunton, Editor. No payment. 


COMING IN JUNE 


You may be planning to spend at least 
part of your summer in travel. Or you may 
devote the time to work where you'll have 
oportunity to pick up fresh data on farming. 

In either case, the June Author & Journal- 
ist will have a market list to fit. Markets for 
agricultural material and for travel articles 
and photographs will be in this issue. Data 
will be right up-to-the-minute of going to 
press, as always. 

In addition, of course, there’ll be sound 
professional articles on fact and fiction, 
timely word from editors on what they want 
to buy, comment on books for writers, con- 
test anouncements, and the rest of the 
features that make A&J indispensable to the 
writer. 

If you are not now a subscriber—subscribe, 
and make sure of getting the June and fol- 
lowing help-filled issues. Use the handy 
order form on page 35. 
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Junior Life, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Publication of Augustana Lutheran Church. Stories 
1,200 words for children 9-11—character-building 
stories of heroism, adventure, mystery, nature and 
animals, travel, etc.; good plot essential. Deloris 
Kanten, Editor. Vac. Acc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Does not specify lengths, types, or sub- 
jects. ‘“We buy fiction, long or short, whatever it may 
be about, if we like it.’ Bruce Gould and Beatrice 
Blackmar Gould, Editors. Top rates ($850 minimum). 
Acc. 

The Lamp, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Around 2,000 words; Catholic in tone. Fr. Samuel 
Cummings, Editor. 2 Yc. Acc. 

Leatherneck Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. Up to 1,000 words. Plot essentiali—not mere 
incident. Must have appeal to Marines. Karl A. 
Schuon, Managing Editor. $100 up. Acc. 

The Lookout, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. 1,000-1,400 words. Must have wholesome- 
ness but not mawkishness, and effective storytelling 
style. Should appeal to the average adult and older 
young person in Bible school or Sunday school. Guy 
P. Leavitt, Editor. Usually $30. Acc. 

Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 500- 
2,000 words; crime fiction, tough, hardboiled, un- 
sentimental, complete stories rather than ‘snappers 
or gimmicks.’’ Francis X. Lewis, Editor. 2c-5c, oc- 
casionally much higher. Acc. 

Man to Man, 21 West 26th St., New York 10. 
Maximum 1,500 words. Strong masculine themes 
with sex interest; may include crime angle; must have 
emotional impact as well as plot. No local color, 
cate or history. Everett Meyers, Editor. $50 up. 
ub. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. Stories 
with good feminine appeal. Betty Parsons Ragsdale, 
Fiction Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

Michael Shayne Mystery Magazine, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. Detective and mystery stories of all 
schools, 1,000 words up. Sam Merwin, Jr., Ic. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal, 475 E. Chelten Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. Any good story that agrees with 
Catholic teaching, to 2,500 woords. Joseph E. Skel- 
ly, C. M., Editor. 1Yac up. Acc. 

Montrealer, 770 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 1,200-2,500 words, serious or light fiction; 
any subject handled in a style appealing to intel- 
ligent and educated readers. Canadian authors given 
preference. David L. Hackett, Managing Editor. $35- 
$75. Pub. 

Mr. Magazine, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. 
1,500 words or less; strong themes appealing to men 
—with woman interest. Surprise endings preferred 
but not essential. Everett Meyers, Editor. $50 up. Pub. 

My Baby Magazine, 435 Fifth Ave., New York 16. 
Short-shorts of special interest to mothers of babies. 
Peg Rivers. Ic-3c. Acc. 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 200- 
1,500 words. Should deal with rural life. D. S. Wat- 
son, Editor. 30c per published inch. Pub. 

Nugget Magazine, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
1,000 words up. Off-beat stories with strong writing 
and plots to appeal to adult male audience; also 
earthy and humorous stories. George Wiswell, Editor. 
$100 up. Ac. 

Official Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16. Same re- 
quirements as Dell Crossword Puzzles, above. 

Pastime Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
Same requirements as Champion Crosswords, above. 

Playboy, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 800-1,000 
words. Prefers clever plots with sardonic twists. No 
vignettes or mood pieces. Stories must appeal to young 
urban men. Ray Russell, Executive Editor. $500. Acc. 

Pocket Crossword Puzzles, 261 Fifth Ave., New 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
Line by line—including editing and 
$1.50 


rewriting where necessary. You also 

receive comprehensive information 

Per 1,000 Words | On your plotting, and analysis of your 

<< material, characters, writing style, 
etc. 

WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 


P. 0. Box 436-A . Louis 3, Mo. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance 


Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
For Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, 
we have a Hoge for the additional pro- 
motion and distribution of your book 
WITHOUT COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 
WRITERS SERVICE 
7 E. 42, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5159 


An Entirely New 


concept in teaching you to master craftsmanship quick- 
ly. Shows your errors and how to correct them. Not a 
course; you write corrections from your own manuscripts. 
Only experience can show you techniques, etc. 


EVA LONGSDORF and R. N. MATHEWS 


Arkansaw Wisconsin 
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MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered in New 
York City to any publisher. Save postage, express 
charges and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
Mercury Messenger Service 


Authors Service Division 
461 - 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


SCRIPT CLINIC 


Television @ Drama @ Fiction 

Do you have a sick script suffering from ‘‘rejectionitis’’? 
Consult Script Clinic for an accurate professional diag- 
nosis. Write for details without obligation. 
THE SCRIPT CLINIC 
Suite 22, 2 Columbus Circle 


New York 19 


RETIRED EDITOR 


With national background will copyread, just like they do 
on metropolitan publications, limited number of manu- 
scripts for 
50 cents per thousand (Minimum $3.00 per manuscript) 
40 cents per thousand additional if retyping desired 
Payment must accompany manuscript. 

D. L. WHITEHURST 


Box 72 Old Town, Florida 


SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just as 
our students are doing every week. We have courses in 
writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. Free 
details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 

WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 

Essays, Histories, Anthologies, Biographies, Sports, Historical 
Novels, Religious Works, Poetry, Juvenile, etc. National 
Advertising. For full information about our subsidy and 
royalty plans write: 


Calloway S. Crews, Editor 
AMERICAN GUILD PRESS 


5728 Palo Pinto St. Dallas 6, Texas 


Writing for the Juveniles 

is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Fern Park Box 107-A Florida 


York 16. Same requirements as Dell Crossword Puz- 
zles, above. 

Power, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, Ill. 1,200- 
1,800 words. Primarily teen-age fiction, but stories of 
adults in early 20’s are used also. Contemporary set- 
ting, U. S. or foreign, with problem solved through 
ingenuity, hard work, and skill of protagonist. Stories 
should show the reality of the Christian way of life, 
but without obvious moralizing. Surprise endings or- 
dinarily not desired. James R. Adair, Editor. $20- 
$30. Three weeks after ac. 

The Progressive Farmer, 546 Rio Grande Bldg., 
Dailas, Tex. 1,500 words up; stories appealing to 
entire family, preferably with Southern rural back- 
ground. Eugene Butler, Editor. 4c up. Acc. 

Quickie Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
Same requirements as Champion Crosswords, above. 

Rage for Men, Room 307, 303 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16. Mystery and Western stories of mas- 
culine tone, 1,000 words or more. Richard E. Arnold. 
$50 up. Acc. 

Rascal Magazine, 3755 W. Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 47. Stories with strong male slant and good 
character delineation, 500-2,500 words. Jack Walters. 
5c up. 

Real Magazine, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
1,500 words. Off-trail violence, intrigue, mystery, ad- 
venture, sports. Dick Kaplan, Executive Editor. $150- 
$200. Acc. 

Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 1,200- 
1,400 words. “‘Short-shorts must have substance in 
spite of their brevity. A good one should give the 
reader the same amount of emotional satisfaction as 
a longer story. Of course the theme may be more 
simple. The twist ending is permissible only when it 
is legitimate and when it gives the reader delight.’ 
Lilian Kastendike, Fiction Editor. Standard rates for 
a mass circulation magazine, with the added proviso 
that a writer will always be rewarded for a superior 
performance. Acc. 

The Reign of the Sacred Heart, Hales Corners, Wis. 
1,500 words up. Adventure, mystery, love, home, 
adjustment to surroundings, racial problems—any- 
thing of interest to the general reader, provided it is 
clean and wholesome. ‘‘Fiction that contains a good 
lesson, either implied or expressed, and stories por- 
traying self-sacrifice and unswerving loyalty and ded- 
ication to a cause are most welcome.” Prefers sur- 
prise endings. Rev. George Pinger, S. C. J., Editor. 
Vac. Acc. 

Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. 1,500 words up. Strong, dramatic, confession 
stories that hit home with readers. ‘‘We don’t like 
trick endings that deliberately fool the reader.’’ Hilda 

Wright, Editor. 3c up. Acc. 


“Well, well, so you‘re a writer? And where-. 
does your wife work?” 


$2 
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The Saint Detective Magazine, 320 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 1,000-2,500 words. Any type of story 
dealing with crime. Emphasizes quality. Leo Margu- 
lies, Editor. lc. Acc. 

Salvo, Suite 205, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
46, Calif. Robust men’s war fiction, sex motivation 
acceptable, 1,500 words or more. David Zentner. 
Current pulp rates. 30 days after acc. 

Satellite Science Fiction, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. Good writing and imaginative quality in 
stories 1,500 words up. Sam Merwin, Jr. 1c. Acc. 

Science Fiction Adventures, Royal Publishers, 47 E, 
44th St., New York 17. An occasional short- short: 
must be ‘action- adventure science fiction. Larry Shaw. 
Ic. Acc. 

‘Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 1,500 
words up. Same requirements as Revealing Romances, 
above. 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J., 

1,000-2,000 words. Stories of general interest to 
ordinary readers. Catholic religious tone preferred 
but not necessary. Rev. Ralph Gorman, Editor. $200 
up. Acc. ‘ 
_ Sirl, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. 1,000-1,200 
words. Dramatic action, detective, gangster, anything 
rough and ready; must have a love interest. Likes sur- 
prise endings. Adrian B. Lopez, Editor. $50. Pub. 

Southern Accent, 327 Avenue Alcazar, Coral 
Gables, Fla. Stories around 1,000 words; must have 
Southern slant. Donald Branning. 3c-7c. Acc. 

Southwest Review, Southern Methodist University 
Press, Dallas 5, Tex. Quality fiction as brief as 2,000 
words; prefers stories of character development, of 
psychological penetration, to fast-plotted narratives. 
Allen Maxwell. Vac. Pub. 

Space Science Fiction, Republic Features Syndicate, 
39 W. 55th St., New York 19. Science fiction em- 
bodying new concepts, ‘with the space theme more 
realistic while retaining futuristic aspects.’’ Marla 
Ray. Ic. Pub. 

Spare-Time Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3. Same requirements as Champion Crosswords, 
above. 

Speedy Crosswords, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
Same requirements as Champion Crosswords, above. 

Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Character-building stories and stories about 
Christian family life to 700 words. To 3%4c. Acc. 

Straight, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. 1,200-1,500 words. Must appeal to teenagers, 
and boys and girls should be main characters. Well- 
constructed, interesting, exciting plots; character- 
building elements. Preference for surprise endings— 
“up to a point!’ Dana Eynon, Editor. To $25. 15th 
of month after acceptance. 

Swank Magazine, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Around 1,000 words; should appeal specifically 
to men. Bruce J. Friedman. Good rates. Acc. 

Tales of the Frightened, Republic Features Syn- 
dicate, 39 W. 55th St., New York 19. Weird, bizarre 
stories with a strong element of fright. Marla Ray. Ic. 
Pub. 

Talisman, Box 255, San Jose, Calif. Mature, real- 
istic stories, experimental or traditional, as short as 
2,500 words. Robert Greenwood, Newton Baird, Lois 
Henderson, Editors. $20. Acc. 

Teen Talk, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
Publication of Augustana Lutheran Church. Fiction 
tod 2,250 words which will enable early teen-age 
readers to make personal social adjustments. Popular 
subjects: dating, parties, school affairs, mystery, 
adventure. Deloris Kanten, Editor. Vac. Acc. 

Terror, Room 307, 303 Lexington Ave., New York 
16. Mystery fiction 500 words up. Richard E. Arnold. 
Ic. Acc. 

Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
1,000-2,500 words. Virile stories with Old West back- 
ground. Rarely if ever uses modern setting. Prefers 
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JUVENILE WRITERS 


Don’t waste time sending your manuscripts around blind- 
iy. An experienced editor will give you exact and expert 
advice. We act as agents for manuscripts that meet our 


standards. 
Send for rates and details 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Jean Poindexter Colby, Editor 
27 Chestnut Street Brookline 46, Mass. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ’ run” method now enables us to 
print your books an rn lications at lowest possible cost. 
Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for free 
catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St., Dept. AJ 


Chicago 2, Ill. 


WRITE AS A PROFESSIONAL! 


Learn how through our new method of individualized, per- 
sonal instruction. Send for outline synopsis of 40 basic 
lessons, covering fiction and non-fiction technique. 
American Institute of Professional Writing 
M. L. Hoperaft, Director 


Alameda, New Mexico 


An Author Will Take On 


a few writers having trouble making the grade. One 
needs freshness, knowhow of right words, technique, 
craftsmanship. 


RAMON NEVAGOLD 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


PUBLISHED or UNPUBLISHED 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


Top established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information. 


THE SAGER AGENCY 


BH Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 

& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 

and reliability: 

Special market lists are contained in the following 

issues: 

Syndicates. Plays. Greeting Cards. 

Specialized Magazines. September, 

Little Magazines, Religious Magazines. 
1956. 


August, 1956 
1956 


October, 


Book Publishers. November, 1956 


Business (Trade) Publications, Company Publica- 
tions. December, 1956 


Juvenife Magazines. February, 1957 

Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 1957 

Fillers. April, 1957 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


the surprise, or twist ending. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. 
le up. Acc. 

This Week, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
1,000-2,000 words. Fiction of the highest quality 
which reflects our times, our problems, our emotions. 
William |. Nichols, Editor and Publisher; Stewart 
Beach, Executive Editor; Manon Morrison Tingue, 
Fiction Editor. Top rates. Acc. 

Tiger, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. Stories 
of all types within the interest of younger-minded 
male readers. Stresses enjoyable reading; not overly 
concerned with social issues or self-conscious styling. 
George Fox, Jr., Editor. 5c. 30 days after acc. 

Today‘s Love Stories, 24} Church St., New York 
13. 1,000 words up; strong love interest; may be in 
first person but not of confession type. Marie An- 
toinette Park. Vac up. Pub. 

Together, The Midmonth Magazine for Methodist 
Families, 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11. A limited 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1957 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY— 
Send only $1 (add 5c to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


Fern Park Box 107-A Florida 


NOVELS — BOOKS — RADIO SCRIPTS — STORIES 


Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your big 
chance. Authors whose work I have helped them with are selling. 
Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name in print. I 
not only edit, but polish and revise where necessary. I do not tell 
you what to do, I do it for you. Your manuscript is returned to 
you typewritten, ready for the publisher, showing off your work in 
its finest form. Carbon copy furnished. $1.40 per four 
pages. Terms to be arranged. 


MARIE ADAMS, 1694 Blair Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 
MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. Z-14 
Hollywood, Calif. 


, Box 2507 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


market for fiction of moral or religious import fo 
2,000 words. Leland D. Case, Editor. Acc. 

Tracks Magazine, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 1,000-1,500 words. 
Highly humorous stories with strong railroad back- 
ground and lingo. Plots using too much boozing taboo. 
Ted O’Meara, Editor. 3c. Pub. 

Triple Western, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
1,000-2,500 words. Virile stories with an Old West 
background. Rarely if ever uses a modern Western 
setting. Any locale west of the Mississippi and peo- 
pled by characters in any occupation existent prior to 
1900. Prefers the surprise, or twist, ending on short- 
shorts. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. 1c up. Acc. 

True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
1,500-2,500 words. First-person stories on any sub- 
jects of interest to young women, with emphasis on 
emotional conflict experienced by the narrator. Writ- 
ing must be strongly realistic. No stories with trick 
endings; the situation should build up to a natural 
resolve and not be dependent on last-minute twist. 
Florence J. Schetty, Editor. $100 up. Acc. 

True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
1,000 words. Teen or marital problems, emotionally 
told in first person. May C. Keliey, Editor. $50-$75. 
Acc. 

True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. First-person stories of everyday prob- 
lems; heroine learns through some kind of human ex- 
perience a lesson pointing to a better way of life. 
Writing should be emotional, characterization empha- 
sized. Surprise endings suitable but not required. 
Nina Sittler Dorrance, Editor. $100. Acc. 

U. S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1,000-2,000 words. Must have military 
angle, of interest to service wives or service women. 
Alvadee Adams, Editor. $25-$60. Pub. 

Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 500- 
2,200 words. Love, home, family—slight preference 
for husband and wife stories. American locale. Aver- 
sion to surprise endings. Robert K. Daran, Editor. 
2c-5c. Acc. Out of market till May 15; thereafter 
buying on very limited scale. 

The Virginia Quarterly Review, | West Range, 
Charlottesville, Va. Fiction of high literary quality, 
2,000 words up. $5 per page. Pub. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Box 179, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 2,000-2,500 words. Wholesome, 
appealing stories for teen-agers. Guin Ream, Editor. 
Ic. Acc. 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. 1,500 words or more, approaching 
2,500 the best. Fresh, bright, exhilarating, fast- 
moving, light romance with love as the main interest. 
A few stories about family living, teen-age romance, 
children. Settings preferably in the West. Fiction 
should appeal to a woman of 25. Marjorie Nyrop, 
Editor. 3c-’c. Acc. 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 1,200-1,400 words. Mystery, ad- 
venture, humor, school life, etc., appealing to junior 
high school age. Nothing in violation of the best 
moral and educational principles. James T. Feely, 
Editor. $75 up. Acc. 

Youth, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. 
1,500-2,500 words. Character-building, non-moral- 
izing stories with characters of high school to young 
adult period. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. Basic rate $4 
per 1,000 words. Acc. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 


THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10,000,000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 
highest rates. This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: ‘| read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 
This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. | felt it was something of a classic . . .” It will be 
mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion; 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


MAKE MONEY writing features. Amazing book tells how. 
Free literature. Ben Arid, 1141 7th, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


WRITE SHORT-SHORT STORIES that Sell! Special folio shows 
how, with list of best markets—by Heideman—25c post- 
paid. F. Peacock, 2316 Chelsea Ave., Memphis 8, Ten- 
nessee. 

QUICKEST WAY INTO PRINT: Write short items. 300 cur- 
rent filler markets described—75c. Details free. Bien 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


es FOR FILLERS, 10c. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Ala- 
ma. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 1753- 
2152. Chart 21x28, $1. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisi- 
ana. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of Enclish. Every writing problem 
gg and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


INTRODUCING. SPINIT PILOT Builder Kit. Not a rehash 
of old stories—a real plot builder. Contains plot formula, 
wheel, chart, lists, booklet, etc. Kit $2. Blois, 576 River- 
dale, Richmond, BC, Canada. 


GET MY SEVEN HUNDRED word letter on Do’s and Don’t’s 
on writing humor, price one dollar. Forty years experi- 
ence. Edgar M. Wilbur, East Harwich, Mass. 


DID YOU KNOW that RHYTHM IN WRITING is causing a 
revolution in accepted theories of writing? $1.00. R. N. 
Risser, 30 W. Bayaud, Denver, Colo. 


WHO — OR WHOM? HE — pd Instant-reference key 
to pronoun usage settles 
Reeve Publications, Box 322, e744 Jolla, California, 


EARLY VOLUMES OF AUTHOR & JOURNALIST are scarce, 
Two bound volumes have b 1929 and 
1936. Both in excellent condition except for. water stains 
on binding of 1929 volume. Each volume $3 postpaid. 
Order from AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank 
of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kans. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. illustrate stories, article, brochures, In- 
quire: Flying Horse Stamps, Villa Grande, Calif. 


NO FUSS, NO MUSS from dirty erasers with CLEANERASER 
Postpaid 50c. Boomroad Specialty Shop, Route 2, 
Stillwater, Minnesota. 


“SHOULD YOU BE A FREE LANCE WRITER?” by Sylvie 
Schuman, noted writer and editor. Excellent, 48-page 
pamphlet, chock-full of valuable, helpful advice and in- 
formation. Only $1.00 per copy (postpaid). Also at $1.00 
per copy: “Shovld YOU Be a Model?” by Candy “— 
Conover, the world-famous model; and 
Young People” by Dr. Robert M. Goldenson, psyc Dicey 
professor ot Hunter College, N.Y.C. Send cash or mone 
order to OCCU-PRESS, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free copy. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, Nebr. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for manuscripts are avail- 
able, as long as they last, at 25¢ each postpaid. August, 
1956 (Syndicates, Greeting Cards, Plays). September, 1956 
(Specialized Magazines). October, 1956 (Book Publishers). 
December, 1956 (Business—Trade—Publications, Company 
Publications). February, 1957 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 
Lhe of (Poetry, Including Light Verse). April, 1957 (Fillers). 

Send 25c each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNAL- 
IST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kansas. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my _ subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Chy: siete: 


FOR WRITERS. Paul’s Photos, 


OPPORTUNITIES 


NEARLY 3000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, wheel, list 


of emotions, etc., in SCB Characterization Kit. YOU can 
create thousands of realistic, lifelike characters that sell 
today’s stories. FREE calendar reckoner. Complete Kit $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale, Richmond-Van- 
couver, BC, Canada. 


bag A HAPPY LIFE—? See my ad on page 30. Anthony 


iver. 


SERVICES 
STORIES adopted for television. See Will Lozier’s od, 


3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 


quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 30. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN Shorthand! Write: Dicto- 
graphia, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 6, Nebraska. 


REESE CARTOON SERVICE, ‘toons drawn to your gags, rapid 
service, $1.00 each. S. N. Reese, Box 900, 69-652, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on « high 
lane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
fied compatible friends. Discreet, a service. 
Vast nationwide membership. Est.1 -Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 988, Sfeckzoe ville. Florida 
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Important news for every author 
who is looking for a publisher... 


publishers Weekly, 


What does this record actually mean 
to you, the author in search of a pub- 
lisher? 


It means that writers, critics and lit- 
erary agents have given Vantage Press 
a tremendous vote of confidence. 


It means that more and more writers 
each year are learning that Vantage’s 
subsidy publishing service is second to 
none — that it offers virtually every- 
thing authors seek in publicity, in pro- 
motion, in aggressive sales activity. 


Would you like to learn more about 


—and the 6th largest publisher in titles issued ! 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
IS NOW 
THE NATION'S 
LARGEST 

SUBSIDY 


the successful publishing program 
that has made Vantage Press America’s 
largest subsidy publisher? 


FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS 
THIS EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 


Even though your book may have 
been rejected, write for a copy of our 
24-page illustrated booklet, To the Au- 
thor in Search of a Publisher. It is 
packed with sound ideas for every 
writer, and shows how to get your 
book published, promoted and mar- 
keted. Ask for Booklet BB. /t’s free. 


America’s Largest Subsidy Book Publisher 


120 West 31 Street 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New York I, N. Y. 


IN WASHINGTON 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Publishers’ 1956 Title — 
Output Analyzed ishers’ Weekly confirms: 
Macmillan 
Harper (with P. B. Hoeber) 305 
Doubleday (with Anchor Books, 
Garden City and Hanover House) 290 
McGraw-Hill (with Blakiston, Gress 
and Whittlesey House) 00" 287 
Oxford Univ. Press 
Simon & Schustef 180 
Prentice-Hall (with Allyn & Bacon 
and Hawthorn Books) 
Philosophical Library 168 
Random (with Modern Library) -- 163 
PUBLISHER 
| 


